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T is easier to sell a good manuscript 
than to show how to make a manu- 
script good. In any good critic you will find 
a good literary agent in the same way 
that you'll find a good editor in every suc- 
cessful author. I have been a literary agent 
in New York; I have trained young men Th 
to be both editors and agents; I have, as Sir: 
fiction editor of Collier's for two years, I 
bought manuscripts and helped prepare Dic 
them for publication. abe 
Mrs. Uzzell and I don’t handle the sales ~~ 
of seasoned professionals or manage their met 
business problems, but we do introduce 7 
our writers who are of professional caliber to | 
to established agents who carry on for inte 
them. We are in touch with editors and bla: 
their needs; we confer with editors and por 
j agents on visits to New York and some- an 
times they visit us here. We have a New R. 
York representative who submits the work wil 
of our writers for us and sometimes we submit manuscripts directly. Sometimes we think 
it is to a writer's advantage to submit his own work and we show him how to do it. Notable 
sales attained by these methods have been reported on this page. Here is another in a 
report just received from Jay Vincent O’Ryan, Big Sur, California: 

Before we close the matter of that sale of mine to BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS I want to make three points, viz.: 

1. I know how much I am indebted to you for your advice and criticism which He 
enabled me to sell my FIRST article to a damned-hard-to-sell magazine of great 5 
national prestige and circulation, I am grateful. . 

2. I fully realize just how you helped me. You told me that BETTER HOMES ton 
would not take my article unless I made it less “touristy’’ and more a narrative wh: 
of adventure enlivened with comedy which was right there, though I hadn't pro 
seen it. You said you enjoyed the comedy I hadn't written; that helped immensely. eac 
Your appreciation of what my piece might be and wasn't and your showing me roy 
with detailed markings and examples stirred up the old inspiration and I got a f 
bang out of working out the improvements. Your criticisms were a tonic, not a pro 
sedative or irritant. - 

3. If these bows and asides have any value to you, use them in any way you a 
see fit. Gladly offered. : ap) 

Mr. O’Ryan’s letter says it; there is nothing we can, or need to, add. If you want full : 





information about how we work with writers, send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Serv- 
ices.” All letters of inquiry answered personally and promptly. Our fees: for a manu- 
script not exceeding 5000 words, $6 for an editorial appraisal, $12 for a full collaborative 
criticism, including re-plotting, if necessary. For additional words. $1 per thousand. Novel 
rates on request: fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $60. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR GI ENROLLMENTS 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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The Other Side Of The Story 


Sir: 

I enjoyed reading the article in Writer’s 
Dicgest about H. N. Swanson, although I found 
much of it extravagant fiction. What was over- 
looked in the analysis of the agent’s part in sell- 
ing stories was the agent’s own high pressure 
methods and often his lack of story know-how. 

The point is that the producers are not solely 
to blame for the bad yarns that make their way 
into pictures, The writer carries his share of the 
blame, so does the actor, the director, the op- 
portunistic agent and the human element of trial 
and error. 

Someday a writer’s magazine will lay some of 
the blame on the writer. What a day that 
will be! 

Dore Scuary, 

Vice-President in Charge of Pro- 
duction, 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, 


Culver City, California. 


Houghton Mifflin $2400 Awards 
Sir: 

Competition is now open for the 1951 Hough- 
ton Mifflin Fellowship Awards. The fellowships, 
which have been offered yearly since 1935 for 
projects in either fiction or non-fiction, are $2400 
each, one half of the total to be advance against 
royalties. 

A finished manuscript, as well as a work in 
progress, will be eligible for an award and all 
manuscripts will be considered for publication, 
whether or not they receive an award. Applica- 
tions must be filed by December 31, 1951. For 
application form, write to 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


No Such Luck! 
Sir: 

The March W. D. was interesting—but when I 
took it out of the wrapper I thought that some- 
body had sent me The G-String Revue! 

J. W. Benjamin, 
105 Greenbrier Ave., 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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Is your story 






dressed to sell? 












This one has it, you tell 
yourself — action, sus- 
pense, drama, a heroine with more curves 
than a mountain highway. But check— 
before you seal the envelope — does it 
look neat and professional? No messy 
erasures, gouges, smears? Clothes make 
the manuscript, too! —Is yours dressed 
to sell? 

It is if it’s typed on Eaton’s Corrasable 
Bond! This famous paper has a patented 
surface that erases without a trace! 
Words, sentences, even whole para- 
graphs, vanish with just an ordinary pen- 
cil eraser. Re-typing looks clean, sharp, 
ready to be read. No wonder Corrasable 
is called the “author’s bond”. It’s an aus 
thor’s third hand! 

See your stationer for a demonstration. 
Or a dime and this coupon brings youa 
generous sample to try yourself. 


CORRASABLE er 
BOND VY "a 
“erren 


Made only by 


“ 
~ 


~~ 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. P, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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Heartbreaker 
Sir: 

When I started writing seriously five years 
ago, I thought I would be content when I suc- 
ceeded in making $1000 in one year from my 
writing. That time is long since past. This year 
I made $1000 in one month. Did I get a thrill 
because of a job well done? Hell, no! I missed, 
by a hair’s breadth, a $1000 sale on one story. 
The editors apologized for sending it back, after 
mooning over it for two months. Why didn’t 
I write that story a hair’s breadth better? I 
cursed myself. 

Regardless of your success, you’ll never be 
satisfied with your place on the writing ladder. 
No thrill is as great as the thrill of that first 
sale. With over 150 sales to my credit, I find 
this only too true. 

Francis H. AMEs, 
Rose Lodge, Oregon. 


Letter To Two Tyros 
Sir: 

May I answer two letters in the February 
“Forum” ? 

To Mrs. Maude Sheffield: You don’t need a 
shoulder to cry on; you need to face a few facts. 
All the story-writing courses in the world won’t 
make you a writer unless you have the necessary 
qualifications — imagination, ability to observe, 
ability to express yourself in words, etc. You not 
only have to have these qualifications, but you 
have to work to develop them. 

Second, three years is a very short apprentice- 
ship. Many writers write for years before they 
sell, and the good writers continue to try to 
improve after they are successful. 

To James T. Busbee, Jr.: It isn’t Wrirzr’s 
Dicest articles that paint the picture so rosy. 
It’s the ads of the agents and teachers. Most of 
the articles are downright discouraging. But 
show me one novice writer who doesn’t think 
he’s Sinclair Lewis! 

Mrs. CuiFF STRIDER, 
723 East Logan, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Congratulations! 


Sir: 
The articles department of Redbook returned 
a manuscript to me with: “We regret that be- 


cause is out of our strict age group—18 
to 35—we will be unable to use this article.” 

I was, of course, aware that Redbook had 
remade itself to appeal to readers of 18 to 35. 
But subjects, too? After more thought, I realized 
that if my subject had been under 35—not 43— 
still my piece would not have qualified. I was 36 
in December. 

He.ten Watters Toouer, 
2707 York Road, 
South Bend 14, Indiana. 


W. D. Goes To Korea 
Sir: 

I am renewing my subscription to the Dicgsr. 
I have delayed because I didn’t know where I 
would be when the issues arrived—but I have 
been without the magazine too long. You can 
send the copies to my home and my wife will 
forward them air mail to me. 

I have been here since early July when the 
fighting broke out, and our hopes have risen and 
fallen as we went up and down the country. 
However the affair comes out, you may be sure 
that some excellent stories will come from this 
war. Heroes are everyday occurrences and over- 
whelming odds are as commonly accepted as the 
Spam on our table—when we have a table. 


Peter C. Branpt, 
Somewhere in Korea or 
1739 Hubbard Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

In the February issue of Wrirer’s Digest, 
our payment of four cents a word was errone- 
ously listed at one cent a word. We'd also like 
your readers to note that we do not use his- 
torical articles or poetry. 

Joseru W. Rice, Editor, 
Wheels, 

American Car and Foundry Co., 
30 Church St., 

New York 8, N. Y. 


Week-End Visitor 
Sir: 

An editor is coming to see me this week-end 
about a story and I have been going round and 
round. 

I bought a new hat, new gloves and hose. I 
“spotted” my topcoat and put new lining in 
the pockets (been putting that off for a year). 
I have rolled up my hair and am going to give 
myself a manicure at the last minute. I bought 
new curtains for the back bedroom, painted the 
woodwork, put clean curtains in the front bed- 
room, and cleaned the venetian blinds. I made 
three new sofa pillows, waxed the floors, had my 
electric coffee percolator fixed, rebound a throw 
rug, and got the old footstool recovered. Even 
Pop is interested and fixed a table leg that has 
been wobbly for years. 

This writing game is really strenuous! What 
if, after all I’ve gone through, that pesky editor 
doesn’t buy my story? 

Mrs. Ciro Ciark, 
Route No. 3, 
Anthony, Kansas. 


¢ Department of conjecture: Would Mrs. Clark 
have done better to spend the time on her 
story ?—Ed. 
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BRING THESE FLOWERS! 


RAIN MAKES THINGS GROW — especially when the rain is a shower of editorial calls 
and personal contacts. A very heavy shower of calls during the past couple of months prompted 
me to keep a record of phone calls today from and to editors and publishers. Two recent 
Philadelphia calls in one day resulted in a book sale and an appointment for an author to 
visit the SATURDAY EVENING POST. And a call from Philadelphia informed me of my 
latest POST sale — THE STRANGER STAYED, by Charles Doyle, at $1,000. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: Last 
yeor at this time | mentioned that 
the spring issue of the Publishers’ 
Weekly listed 23 books by authors 
with whom | had worked. This 
year the record is better. 
LATEST: Have you seen the recent 
Crime Club choice LOVE ME IN 
DEATH? This book is by an author 
| sterted over ten years ago; since 
then | havé seld ever 20 books 
for her. 


And 2 books more, at the same 

time, for one of my authors with a brand new firm—the 
publisher was a client of minel To get what she needed 
she came directly to me; the 2 books are right out of the 
author's background. More about them Icter. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 


An agent whe sells a book Is happy to announce the scic. 
| have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who can't list sales in his 
Gnnouncements. On the basis of my sales and experience 
| charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
BUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, LIPPINCOTT, and many others. 


And today, 4 calls from book publishers— 
2 deals closed; 2 calls to the heads of book 

ublishing firms—contract talk. Arrangement 
o a $1,000 advance from a firm which wants 
one of my writers. 39 calls to and from maga- 
zine editors, including group publishers such 
as Fawcett, Hillman, Fiction House, Popular, 
Standard and Street & Smith. And slicks like 
the American, Collier's, Today's Woman. (The 
Post sale and a sale to the American made in 
the same week.) And only today | telephoned 
California — to discuss new business with an 
author whose $9,000 serial, STAIRWAY TO 
AN EMPTY ROOM, has just begun in COL- 
LIER'S. You can see it now. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your menr- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as | 
did for them. Once | decide w your true talent lies, 
we go to town — which is why | have made sales for my 
writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
a ag WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the re and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission Is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your etable manu- 

are: 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
jae 3 wage oe — og agg pe one of ~ 
writing culties familiar me. Send me your bes 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 












Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Originator of the two successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Nove. Writinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





HUCKLEBERRY 


School Camp, Blue Ridge Mountains 
Professionals and Vacation Learners 
Writing, Painting, Handcrafts 
Write for leaflet 
EVELYN G. HAYNES 
Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
rou from me for years. 109% discount on orders for 3 
‘oups. 


3 Ibs. on oe of ‘first ‘two grou 

hird group. 100 sheets monarch stationery and _ 

envelopes printed blue ink $2.00. Add 5c exchange to checks. 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since 35 





ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 



















Open Confession Market 
Sir: 

The closing of Modern Romances’ $10,000 
manuscript contest on March 15th does not mean 
that the market is a closed one. We want stories 
of all lengths, particularly the 5000 to 10,000- 
word length. Our immediate need is for the 
girl-told, pre-marriage story; however, all stories 
from all viewpoints are considered and will be 
bought if they are fresh and the problem is vital. 


Hazeu L. Bercz, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 

261 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


No Longer, We Hope 
Sir: 

An oversupply of material makes it necessary 
for us to go out of the market for everything. 
It will be three or four months before we can 
consider anything further. 

Joszepu C. Keeg.ey, Editor, 
The American Legion Magazine, 
1 Park Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y. 


“I’m For The Query” 
Sir: 

I’ve found the query a handy item. It saves 
time, gets the editor excited about the subject, 
and even permits him to suggest a slant. It gives 
you the authority to approach your subject with: 
“Such-and-such magazine is anxious to get a 
story about you.” A query also allows you to ask 
what price the editor pays, and whether on ac- 
ceptance or (they still exist) on publication. 

Once I latch onto a hot article idea, I let blast 
with queries to various magazines. Then, if I get 
a bite, I tackle the piece with gusto. My query 
system has kept me in some nice extra money, 
even though I have a full-time non-writing job. 
I’m far from the slick market set, but I do click 
with pieces bringing from $30 to $400 in a long 
string of magazines—Steelways, Open Road, 
Coronet, Seventeen, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Ford Times, Catholic Digest, etc. 

Harry F. UNGER, 
4930 S. Dakota Ave., N. E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





OLD 


If you want results: 

can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book Ideal 
$3.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Success Secret 
Sir: 

I noted in the February Dicest the letter from 
the girl who said she has written her stories 
ever and over with aid of a professional critic 
and still not sold them. The problem is probably 
in the material. Accent on technique and skill 
can blind us to the fact that it is the blood 
and sweat of the spirit and not of the flesh 
that make a good story. The second kind of 
stories get published but only because there are 
never enough of the first kind to go round. 

My best stories and most highly paid have 
been written without a rough draft, through a 
single night because blood was dripping on the 
page through a crack in my heart—for myself 
or for somebody else. Doubleday, the first pub- 
lisher who saw it, took the book; Home Com- 
panion and Harper’s Bazaar took the stories. 
Writing technique is commonplace today. To 
eliminate competition, take that for granted and 
get to the top by sharing your heart. 


Oca A. RosMANITH, 
5438 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Fact-Crime Markets 
Sir: 

We are in the market for stories for our two 
fact-detective monthlies, True Crime Cases and 
Greatest Detective Cases. 

All cases must have a Canadian locale. Aver- 
age length is 4,000 words, with five or six 
photos. Shorts of 500 to 2,000 words are also 
needed. Rate is a cent and a half a word, with 
$1 for each photo used. A listing of our story 
requirements will be sent on request. 

O. Ryan, Editor, 
Superior Publishers, Ltd., 
2382 Dundas St., W., 
Toronto 9, Canada. 


What Do You Say? 
Sir: 

As assistant editor on a large trade journal 
and editor of a monthly house magazine, I 
realize the value of photographs to retain reader 
interest, and I don’t advocate discontinuing pic- 
ture sections altogether, but I do feel that the 
photographs in the Dicest should be smaller or 
used less frequently to leave more space for in- 
structive material. 

Rut Peck, 
1305 Virginia Pl., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


© We call to Reader Peck’s attention the fact 
that Digest picture sections are extra, W.D.’s 80 
pages of instruction, inspiration, and market 
notes have remained intact. But we'll be glad 
to — expressions of opinion, pro and 
con.—Ed, 





Poetry — Short Story 





* Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


FINE ARTS COLONY 


June 4-16 





Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres., Dept. W 
301 Brooks Dr., Corpus Christi, Texas 





“For the Editor's Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in "High- Grade Magazine _and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English and 
Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accurately. 
20-Ib. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus mailing costs. 

PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 


WANTED-WRITERS 


for special assignment work 











New magazine devoted to providing readers with variety of 
money-making ideas needs one g free lance in each major 
city to get facts and photos and write stories on definite 
assignments. Give experience and at least one copy of pub- 
lished story to show style. 


Raymond E. Brandell, Publisher, “Here's HOW” 
1512 Jarvis Ave. Chicago 26, Illinois 





For Reader, Writer & Teacher 


THE SHORT STORY 


An Exposition of the Art and a Discussion of the Craft 
BY SEAN O'FAOLAIN 

© Authoritative — because “O’Faolain is one 
of the best writers of short stories’ (Saroyan). 
@ Enjoyable — because it contains eight mas- 
terly stories by eight masters of the modern 
short story. 

@ Practical — because it deals with both the 
personal struggle and the technical problems 
of the short-story writer. 


“Should deepen the understanding of reader» of fiction 
and could prove eye-opening to beginning writers."’ 
Orville Prescott, New York Times. 

“All that is missing from this dilly of a book is a 
story by O’Faolain himself.’ 

John Barkham, Saturday Review of Literature. 
“Covers ground no other book on the short story does. 
Stimulating and practical. Will have a long life as a 
superior handbook.’’ Gorham Munson, noted instructor 
of short story writing. 

384 pp. At All Bookstores $3.75 








THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of THE SHORT STORY for free 
examination. After five days I will either send you my 
check for $3.75 plus a few cents postage and packing, or 
return the book without further obligation. 


I 265 650060 0 dinseiced 6n50bceensnnesedses 
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SAVE POSTAGE: If remittance accompanies order, we pay 
all postage and packing charges. Same return privilege. 














FACTS 


Are Essential Tools 
For Every Writer 


. and you’ll find them swiftly, with- 
out delay or confusion, in the new, 
completely revised, greatly expanded 


edition of 
Gp 


THE 
COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
HE ONE BOOK no writer can afford to 


be without. Really up-to-date, it includes 
quick, authoritative information on a wide 
range of subjects—from literature and fine 
arts to the hydrogen bomb—in one compact, 
easy-to-use volume. 


6,000,000 words, 2,211 pages, 75,000 
cross references, over 70,000 articles 
(10,000 new entries), 84%4x11%, 3-col- 
umn page, thumb-indexed, $28.50. 

Order your copy of 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
today from your bookseller, or 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27, N. Y. 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, lays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate P nd readily manuscripts in 
pa ol Ras with FM. UY eli ae and 
Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Catbon eo 
per. 1000 ords. Reenforced envelope: ond ca 

shipping. NOVELS beautifully tallored 1 aeaat the 
most inviting appearance. 

MARIE aon 

480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 
Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











Cartoon Market 
Sir: 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Company will 
pay a minimum of $50 for cartoons accepted 
for use in Telebriefs, a four-page midget news- 
paper enclosed with bills to Illinois Bell’s cus- 
tomers, 

We want cartoons with a telephone angle 
but the subjects can cover a wide range of 
activities. We use about three one or two- 
column cartoons every month. Columns are 
small, 1-5/16 inches wide, so make drawings 
clear and simple. 

Payment will include all rights to Bell System 
usage of the cartoons. Send roughs to 
BraDsTRUM, 

Room 1601, 
208 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Gagwriters, Note 
Sir: 

A struggling cartoonist could use some gags 
for general, aviation, and trade magazines. 
Don’t hold your breath until we hit the New 
Yorker, but there is some dough in the other 
markets. If you are new at the game, see the 
article in the November, 1950, W.D. on gag- 
writing. Thirty percent for anything I can use. 

Birt Huss, 
524 Crestview Road, 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 


Brage’s Off Base 
Sir: 

I'd like to point out to Olin Lee Brage, who 
complained in the March W.D. about breaking 
even (he made 84c) on some pictures, that he 
has missed the point. 

The article sold and perhaps the pictures sold 
it. Many times an article which is unsalable 
without pix clicks with a few good photos. In 
that case, even if you break even on the pix, 
you’re ahead with a sale which would have 
been a reject. Again, in years of article writing 
I have found that good photographs often bring 
a better word rate on the copy. I now carry 
fairly complete photo equipment whenever I’m 
working on an article. The equipment has paid 
for itself many times over. 

Brage can cut his costs if he does his own 
developing and enlarging. That’s been my ex- 
perience and that of other writers I know. 
Furthermore, he’ll get quick service. I can shoot 
pictures, develop them, enlarge the oncs I 
select, and have them in the mail in a few 
hours, if need be. 

Quality is important, of course. Good pictures 
bring good prices, even in the trade press. One 
article recently brought me $30 and another $40 
for the pictures alone. 

J. Cuarzres Davis II, 
2639 Budlong Ave., 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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We Pass The Buck 
Sir: 

I resent the fact that Male and Stag were 
referred to as “cheesecake books” in Virginia 
Travers’ article, “How to Hit the ‘Cheese’ 
Books.” 

Noauw Sarat, Editor, 
Male and Stag, 

350 Fifth Ave., 

New York 1, N. Y. 


© We're sorry to have angered Editor Sarlat. 
The classification was made by Virginia Travers, 
a former editor in the field, not by the editors 
of Writer’s Digest. In one of her letters to us, 
she refers to the Goodman books in question as 
“general picture type magazines with heavy em- 
phasis on cheese.” As such, they came within the 
scope of her article.—Ed. 


The Slump 
Sir: 

After 10 years of prolific writing (more note- 
worthy because of its quantity than because of 
its quality) I’ve experienced a terrific slump. 

Not once during those years when my work 
was being so enthusiastically and unanimously re- 
jected did I experience the phenomenon. I had 
begun to sell, two times out of three, first time 
out, when one bright morning last June my 
brain became inexplicably numb. Not one in- 
telligible word have I been able to squeeze out 
since! 

Is this sudden drought of ideas caused by 
physical fatigue? I have three small children 
and my invalid mother, who is completely help- 
less, in my care. 

Or am I the victim of my environment? 
Mom’s invalidism has made recluses of both of 
us. I have no social contacts, other than during 
those brief five-minute recesses at night school. 

Or did I burn myself out, in an all-out at- 
tempt to hit the big time as fast as possible? 

Or am I so terrified when confronted by im- 
pending success and its resultant encroachments 
upon privacy that I have developed this tre- 
mendous dearth of ideas as a defensive mech- 
anism? 

Please, won’t some writer who has experienced 
a similar slump—and survived—tell me how to 
get my brain back into action? 

Lez CurisTIAN, 
P. O. Box 218, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as jist for best-selling authors 
assures you of oe dl Ty, al mss. Mines editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
— Rates on book-lengths. 

—dauthor *'Manuscript Technique"' 


E SLEDGE 





DE 
4417-A West Side Drive Dalias 9, Texas 








“| AM NEARING THE 


$10,000 MARK,” 


writes former S.S.W. student, G. X. Sand. 
We started this student selling years ago, 
and like many other students, and former 
students, he has continued to sell and to 
increase in stature. 

THE RECORD: Recent first sale for an 
S.S.W. student to a top slick for $750; 
choice by a leading book club of a former 
S.S.W. student's novel, and others. Our 17 
years of helping writers pays off for them 
continuously. 

S.S.W. students are trained to hit all mar- 
kets—which market depends on individual 
aptitude. And YOU, like our students, may 
hit any market like the confessions, or the 
detectives, or the pulps, or the feature mar- 
kets, or the slicks. When you work with us 
you will be trained along lines strictly com- 
mercial and unacademic. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience In selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 


Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. 


CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 














30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
It, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


the State of New York 




















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, plays. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. Criticism 
rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 up to 20,000. Special rates 
thereafter. 
Free sales report upon novels. 
Prompt service. 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. (SU 13458) 
North Hollywood, California 





CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, June 30-July 7 
Open to beginning writers as well as authors 
Registration fee $6.00 
Lectures, workshops, fellowship, recreation 
Interdenominational 
Address: Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 





For criticism: 83 to 5M words. Chicago class. Lectures anywhere. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Baste Technique).....++«+- $1.00 


2—WRIT: HELP YOURS Fo Doscacccese 2 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everythin: } eccecce 2.50 
4—WRIT IT S$ (Advance Tec! O)ovcecce oo 


I S: M 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 ¢: lained).... .00 
3 EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE D£ZVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. historical novel of 1602 3.50 
actice what I teach 


FF f that I 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED 1, REID Northbrook, Iilinols 





WHEN THE EDITOR 
OF A TOP SLICK... 


Turns down his own detailed revision of a 
story and buys the one done to MASTER 
FORMULA. ... Doesn’t it prove some- 
thing? 

When an established writer who has hit both 
slicks and pulps for years but has never 
been able to crash that One Market that all 
writers dream about suddenly hits it, for a 
neat $1000, with the first story he writes to 
MASTER FORMULA. . . . Doesn't it 
prove something? 

When the record shows that our clients have 
recently and currently appeared in POST, 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, 
SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, SHORT 
STORIES, the Detective and Western 
Magazines. . . . Doesn’t it suggest that you 
should send a post card for our free ROAD 
MAP FOR WRITERS and learn how they 
do it? 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











Trade News Service 
Sir: 

Readers of the Dicrst interested in business 
writing (trade journals only) are invited to send 
an addressed No. 9 or No. 10 envelope, with 9c 
postage, for a free copy of a bulletin we have 
issued for our regular correspondents, which 
gives our requirements, in detail, for data, manu- 
scripts and pictures. We may send assignments 
to some of these writers if they will: 

(1) Enclose a state map (secured free from 
nearest gas station) with a circle drawn around 
the area they can cover for us at no charge for 
travel expense. 

(2) Attach tear sheets (returned) of some 
work published in a trade journal in 1951. 


(3) Tell enough about their educational and 
writing background so that we can judge what 
types of assignments to send them. A snapshot 
would also help. 

Payment, on a fee basis rather than word rate, 
is quoted at the time assignment is placed and 
payable as stated at that time. 

To save the time of your readers: we are not 
interested in receiving (1) poetry, (2) fiction, 
(3) cartoons, (4) recipes, (5) household hints, 
(6) jokes, (7) crossword puzzles or photographs 
that are less than 5x7 in size. We prefer 8x10 
prints made from a negative not smaller than 
4x5 in size. 

We insist that each manuscript be sent with a 
stamped-addressed envelope for return if rejected. 
We do not answer postcards or accept postage- 
due mail, unless the writer is one of our regular 
correspondents. We welcome articles and photo- 
graphs in any trade journal field. Especially 
wanted are drug and food field material. 

We will gladly pay on acceptance for a manu- 
script that (1) contains full name of individual 
quoted and street address of the firm, plus a 
business card or letterhead of the firm in question 
(to verify spelling of firm name and address), 
(2) has well-developed factual data that meets 
our needs, and (3) is illustrated with one or 
more pictures. 

Photographs must have no writing or rubber 
stamps on the backs, but outline data should be 
typed on a sheet of paper and clipped to the 
photo with a small paper clip. 

Rates, which vary, depend upon the quality of 
the work; the author is free to reject our offer. 
We are a professional firm specializing in business 
writing and charge no fees for reading manu- 
scripts. All correspondents receive, in time, a 
personal reply, not a form rejection slip. 

Incidentally, we are trying to locate writers 
who have copies of the Diczst published during 
the years 1920, 1925, 1930, 1935, 1940 and 
1945. We’d like information that will aid us in 
this search. 

Joun D. STANaRD, 
John D. Stanard News Service, 
P. O. Drawer 1566-W, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 
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$500 Prize 
Sir: 

The Abram Leon Sachar Award given an- 
nually by the Supreme Lodge of the B’nai B’rith 
for a significant unpublished, creative work of 
Jewish content amounts to $500. The B'nai 
B'rith Foundations will cooperate in the publi- 
cation of the winning manuscript by selecting 
it as a Hillel Library Edition volume. Deadline 
for submission of manuscripts is June 15, 1951, 
and requests for information should go to 

Sachar Award Committee, 

c/o B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, 
165 West 46th St., 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

Our Little Messengers are three separate 
periodicals for grades one, two, and three. We 
need very short science articles, short stories, 
poems, games, puzzles, short songs set to music, 
jokes, how to make things which will interest 
children. We report in two weeks and payment 
is within two weeks of acceptance. 

Dorotuy I. ANpDREws, Editor, 
Our Little Messengers, 

38 West Fifth St. 

Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Neither Do We 
Sir: 

I don’t know where Joseph Wherry got that 
line, “but don’t expect an answer pronto,” in 
the “Los Angeles Market Letter” listing of our 
requirements. I generally answer queries within 
three days. There is no harm done, though, 
because our field is so specialized that we don’t 
get many acceptable manuscripts from free 
lancers. 

RANDALL HENDERSON, Editor, 
The Desert Magazine, 

Desert Press, Inc., 

Palm Desert, Calif. 


So You Can Do Better 
Sir: 

“How to Boil a Pot” brought a deep sigh 
from me. Ten dollars for three hours’ work! 


I’m a mother-writer. Supposedly my rate is 
half a cent a word, but because I’m always lay- 
ing aside the new bone to worry over an old 
one, I really make about 10 cents an hour. So 
what, I suppose, if I’m selling! 

Dorien K. MILEs, 
Route 5, Box 108, 
Bremerton, Wash. 





TYPING 


Expert typing. 50c per 1,000. Carbon copy free. 
Corrections in Speliing and Grammar free, if 
desired. 

GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 


R. R, No. 1, Box 78 
Danville, Indiana 











Had Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before Com- 
pleting Course 


"Before completing the N. |. A. 
course, | sold a feature to 
Screeniand Magazine for $50. 
That resulted in an immediate 

9 t to do ther. After 
successive feature stories, | am 
now working into the fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling, | had never 
written a line, for publication." 
—Gene E. Levant, 116 West Ave., 
28, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"How a ' get My Start 


as a writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.”’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And _ the Newspaper Institute y Desk 
Method is today ge men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $1 00. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. ere your talents "or under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on teachin: 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author an 
that author or to study his ote, We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 











the rejection: they have no time to VETERANS: 
waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are ral 
wrong, and why, and shows you what ourse 
to do about it. approved for 
A Chance To Test Veterans’ 
Yourself — FREE Training! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 

mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. ae 
paper Institute of Aaeeice, One Park 


To take advan- 
tage of G. I. 
Bill of Rights, 
Veterans must 
enroll before 














Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded July 21st, 1951. 
1925.) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicest, April. 
Mr. 
Mrs. t css HAA en heNS WAST SSE UAAGRD ER TE aNEKees 
Miss 
obs 5 ds cnc b kos nese eseetbans aeeabbabeaseneeee” 
All cor d fidential. Ne salesman will call. 7-D-561 





(_) Check here if you are eligible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 
Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 











































RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
PAT TREFZGER, Managing Editor 
ESTHER LAMB, Associate Editor 
IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 
HAL GOLDBERG, Circulation Manager 
ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the Author's 
personal mailing list. 










If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 









We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 
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First Sale 

Sir: 

I bought a frame, 

3” x 7”"—don’t laugh. 

It proves I’m a pro. 
Check? A buck and a half! 


Grace RoTENHAGEN, 
6033 Maxwell, 
Affton 23, Mo. 


And Another 
Sir: 

Thumbing through the January W.D., I no- 
ticed a market for fishing stories. I wrote up an 
incident that happened to my wife and me last 
summer while we were fishing in Wisconsin and 
bundled the story off to American Forests. The 
story sold. Yesterday, I received a check for the 
first story I ever wrote. 

Rosert INGALLS, 
3735 W. Ohio St., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


N. Y. U. Mag On Economics 
Sir: 

Popular Economics is looking for writers. We 
are a monthly magazine published by the Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs of New York University, 
and we desire articles dealing with economics, but 
written in popular style. Our articles are 
authoritative, interesting and easy to read. 

We use two lengths of articles. Our feature 
article (one a month) runs about 4,500 words. 
All the others run between 1,000 and 3,000 words. 
We prefer to work with writers on assignment but 
a complete manuscript will be considered. Our 
rate of pay is flexible, with a minimum of five 
cents a word. Writers are requested to address 
manuscripts or inquiries to: The Editor, Popular 
Economics, Post Office Box 42, Bowling Green 
Station, New York 4, N. Y. 

Haic Basian, Director, 
Popular Economics, 
32 Broadway, 

New York 4, N. Y. 





Note: It has come to our attention that some 
misunderstanding as to the authorship of 
“Woman’s Surgeon” may have resulted from the 
publication of Frances Browin’s article “Build- 
ing a Biography.” The project of preparing a 
biography of Marion Sims was initiated entirely 
by Dr. Seale Harris of Birmingham, Alabama. 
He did much of the necessary spadework in- 
volved in getting in touch with Sims’ relatives, 
and he turned over to Frances Browin, his 
collaborator, a valuable preliminary bibliography 
which formed the basis for the major part of 
her research. In addition, Dr. Harris was solely 
responsible for certain portions of the book, and 
he made all necessary arrangements for its pub- 
lication.—Ed. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it sow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


English 

Journalism 

Public Speakin 
Humor & Ga ritin 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans: 
eiso non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


- HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answerin 





your questions, helping you fin VETERANS: 
the type of work for which you 

are naturally suited. Before long The course ap- 
ou are writing in your own proved for vet- 


ome fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best 
suited to do. Send for FREE 
CATALOG today. Canadians may 
make payments in Canadian funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 84-C, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


erans’ training 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 84-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


NR chi ins rake Nak bed cea Ned 6 ORNS ae pee eee 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. 1. Bill 





























SCIENCE FICTION 

"Love on Assignment” 
"The Error of Their Ways" by Fritzi Feltman 
by Gordon Dickson and Ruth Hammond 









PAGEANT Gant P 
oy woe Se bane "It Won't Be Christmas" 
by Carol D,. Briggs 
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SCARAB A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 
"America's Forgotten "About Face* 


Amazon Colony® by Frank Kane 
by Vincent Gaddis LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD (Paris) 





Coronet 


“Ply the Atlantic” 








"Crash-Proof Woman" 
by Michael Morgan 








































We'd like to sell them your material 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 
Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“* . . If you long to get into the world of the published author, it will behoove you to read Scott 
Meredith’s ‘Writing To Sell’... .” —Lincoln (Nebraska) Journal 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Good at blood and thunder? 
The women will buy 
physical-action suspense if 
you know how to 

put it in confession stories. 


By Fred Allhoff 


THE ONLY THING the writer of tales has to 
peddle is suspense—and the world, un- 
happily, is wallowing in the stuff. If a 
writer feels that his job of creating more 
suspense is a fatuous occupation, if, instead 
of whipping up a John-loves-Mary number 
crammed with he-she complications, he 
longs to thunder something epic and help- 
ful, that is understandable. But the help- 
ful words are few and have already been 
uttered: “Cover neck, head, arms against 
flying glass, heat and radiation.” 

So the professional story writer is right 
back where he started with John and Mary 
and such suspense as he can contrive for 
them. Oppressed by his global worries, he 
feels that his job—which is entertain- 
ment—has become ridiculous. It hasn’t, of 
course. The writer has lost sight of the 
fact that all persons have global worries 
today. They have less spare time, too. In 
that spare time they want, desperately, to 
be entertained. They want to escape for 
a moment, to trade the exhausting suspense 
of day-by-day living for the contrived sus- 
pense of the story-teller’s world where they 
are reasonably certain to find a happy 
ending. 

How do you go about telling a story? 
Some writers follow the cook book. They 
lay out all the utensils and ingredients in 









THE 
CHASE 
IS ON! 


advance, measure everything and come up 
with a beautiful cake. I just get a big 
bowl, measure nothing, add things as they 
occur to me and hope for the best. But 
whatever you put in the oven, what you 
take out is not likely to be a salable story 
if you’ve forgotten the principal ingredient 
—suspense. 

An effective story is, itself, cumulative 
suspense. The reason any reader arrives at 
the end of any story is to satisfy his un- 
certainty as to how it comes out. Your job 
is to create that uncertainty. You create 
suspense when: 

1. You create a leading character or pair 
of characters and make the reader like 
them and wish them well. 

2. You thwart them, and the reader’s 
good wishes for them, by placing disastrous 
complication after complication in their 
paths. 

Generally speaking, that’s every blessed 
thing you need to know about suspense. 
So this article will not be an expedition 
into the vast field of suspense. All I mean 
to do is swap a couple of recipes, narrow 
down to the usage of this important story 
ingredient. 

The suspense you put into your story may 
be very delicate or very strong. It may be 
emotional suspense or physical-action sus- 
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pense or both. A physical-action suspense 
peak that I used in a recent story goes 
like this: 

I wheeled about—or started to. 
Something slammed down hard on my 
head and I went to my knees. Every- 
thing was fuzzy. My vision. My hear- 
ing. I saw a blur and heard it say: 
“Don’t! You'll kill him!” 

Another blur and another voice 
snarled: “What of it? I told you he 
wouldn’t listen to reason.” 

And then there was a deafening 
thud against the back of my head and 
a blinding explosion of light and I 
pitched forward on my face into a 
black void. 

You have that one figured out: the cops- 
and-robbers action story in which the pri- 
vate eye surprises a bunch of hoodlums in 
a room and is surprised in turn by a black- 
jack on the skull. You’re wrong. That scene 
came from a romantic story, a boy-and-two- 
girls story in which the main problems are 
emotional. Called “Firebrand,” the yarn 
appeared in True Story. 

Many writers who could hit the confes- 
sions don’t realize that a story of essen- 
tially romantic or emotional complica- 
tions may be made more salable 
by the use of physical-action suspense 
peaks. Sheer and often violent phys- 
ical action, the same type of action that 
furnishes excitement in a pulp thriller or 
a Saturday Evening Post serial, may have 
a logical place in the confession-type story. 
The hero is struck on the head from be- 
hind; the heroine, alone in her house, feels 
the fingers of a strange man around her 
throat. In fact, the physical-action suspense 
peak may contribute the highest single mo- 
ment of excitement in the emotional story. 
Women readers quite readily accept phys- 
ical action in a romantic story provided it 
has a logical place in the story develop- 
ment. 





A writer for 21 years, Allhoff has done 
originals, rewriting and ghostwriting, much 
of his work going to Macfadden’s. He’s had 
one American movie sale, two Japanese 
movie sales, and says, “I’ve lost track of the 
rest of my sales.” 
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How is sheer action logically injected 
into a story of primarily romantic or emo- 
tional complications? 

Fiction editors of the general slick maga- 
zines now stress reader identification, the 
use of ordinary characters. This is old stuff 
in the confession field, where the real-life 
angle demanded heroines who were ordi- 
nary housewives or working girls. To such 
heroines, romances could happen—and did. 
Real physical danger, however, was unlike- 
ly to come their way. In order to inject 
danger or physical-action suspense into the 
emotional or romantic story, the writer 
must find plausible means by which or- 
dinary characters can be precipitated into 
extraordinary situations. 

To precipitate ordinary characters into 
extraordinary situations, you can do worse 
—much worse—than consult your local 
newspaper. In a world in which little is 
certain, one thing remains stubbornly con- 
stant: people get themselves into trouble. 

A word of warning: the fascinating trou- 
bles of the people you read about in the 
newspaper are worthless to you if you at- 
tempt to put them as is in a story. It just 
can’t be done. For instance, an elderly 
couple swindled of their life’s savings by 
a larcenous con man seem to offer a na- 
tural tear-jerker. Try to work out the 
story, and you'll arrive at the same con- 
clusion as the blase police: the dear old 
folks must have been itching to make a 
dishonest buck to be in the predicament. 
Your characters must be ordinary, but they 
must also be decent or you'll have no 
suspense. The reader must wish them well. 

What you can do is adapt real life to 
your story. Here’s an example. Some years 
ago, a music publisher in the Bronx walked 
out of his apartment house and was shot 
down in gangland style because he re- 
sembled a man marked for gang assassina- 
tion who lived in the same building. A con- 
fession story based on this excerpt from life 
was published under the title “The Man 
Who Killed My Husband.” 

The innocent victim, in the story, is the 
male half of a pair of young marrieds who 
are very much in love. He leaves for work 
in an office. She opens the window of their 
second-floor apartment to call down to him 
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and watches—helpless—as he is killed in 
place of another man. But she gets a good 
look at the killer. 

An ordinary housewife, through no mis- 
deed of her own, is now in a sad and dan- 
gerous situation. She has suffered an emo- 
tional jolt. If she becomes morbid about 
her murdered husband and obsessed with 
the desire to bring his slayer to book, the 
reader can forgive and understand. The 
reader can also understand that the hired 
killer is as anxious to have her, the only 
eye witness, dead as she is to have him 
captured. It becomes a double chase, with, 
of course, a new man on the scene who 
loves her but cannot, until the end, shake 
her from her revenge obsession. 

Let’s take another example. I live in 
Florida and I was reading about an actual 
underworld-police tie-up in one of our 
gaudier resort cities. For years, the trough 
there had been filled with illicit gambling 
gravy and the police themselves had split 
into factions in their haste to bury their 
snouts in the moola. 

What would happen, I wondered, if 
a young man who came to Florida just 
for a tan found himself in the middle of 
this barnyard hostility? Here’s how it 
worked out. The young hero, who’s done 
an overseas hitch in the army, saves money, 
comes to Florida, tans himself for a week 
or two, and is ready to go home. He checks 
his suitcase at the station and goes in the 
station restaurant to kill time. At the coun- 
ter is a pale and worried man who keeps 
looking at the station exits, then pleadingly 
at our hero. 

It seems that a gang of crooks have the 
man bottled in the station. Our hero feels 
sorry for the poor devil who has, in fancy, 
been dying for some hours. He agrees to 
walk to the street with him. And in the 
dark sidestreet that they reach unevent- 
fully, the hero sees an automobile deliber- 
ately run down his companion. 

The dying man gives him a baggage 
claim check. The hero slips away through 
the gathering crowd, intent upon catching 
his train and getting out. But, when he 
goes to claim his own suitcase, a man tries 
to take his baggage check from him. There 
is a scuffle and the chase is on. 








During the chase, our hero turns into the 
heroine’s rooming house. Her door is un- 
locked, she’s in the shower and his pursuers 
are already in the corridor. He pretends 
to be the girl’s husband. Later he explains 
to her that the building is being watched, 
and she gives him sanctuary for the night. 

They talk; they fall in love. While she’s 
asleep that night, he rips the lining of her 
purse and sews the badly wanted claim 
check behind it. In the morning, she leaves 
to phone the police and go to work. A 
little later, the police arrive. 

So now our hero really gets pushed 
around. The cops want that claim check, 
too. And, midway in the story, the physi- 
cal-action suspense peak is reached when 
the hero and the reader learn, with a slap 
in the face, that the police are as crooked 
as the crooks. 


Practically everything I have ever read 
about story writing is predicated upon THE 
RULE. This rule insists that each inci- 
dent, turn or development in a story must 
top each preceding one. When you arrive 
at the moment of greatest danger—and ex- 
tricate your hero or heroine—the story is 
done. If you violate “the rule,” your story 
is anticlimactic. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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By Pat Trefzger 


LovuIsS BROMFIELD, who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his third novel in 1926 and went 
on to make a fortune writing best-sellers, 
like The Rains Came, and selling them to 
the movies, declared flatly in 1940, “I make 
my reputation with a pen, but my heart is 
with the spade.” Today Bromfield is well 
along on a new career. His Midas pen and 
nationally-known spade are not discarded, 
but they no longer suffice to keep him busy 
and entertained. “I’ve been a novelist and 
an agriculturist,” he says, “now I want to 
be a director and a producer—I want to 
spend the rest of my life in the theater.” 
His life in the theater really began on a 
frozen day in January, 1951. 

The scene is Malabar, Bromfield’s 1000- 
acre Ohio farm. When the Big House 
awakens, Mr. B. is still in New York. Word 
that he is expected on the 11:30 train 
brings on a flurry of cleaning, cooking, and 
scurrying. The library to the left of the 
long center hall is brushed over lightly, the 
faded red slipcovers straightened, the me- 
mentos dusted—the battered Corona with 
its Bombey-to-Marseilles label, the 25 drink- 
ing glasses, each bearing the name of a 
Bromfield book, the watercolors from 
France and the big oil of Mary and Louis, 
the Helen Hokinson originals—and the 
books on the French Provincial coffee table, 
Alajalov, The Boxer, The Indian Rural 
Problem, Old Master Paintings, put in 
order. In the more formal living room, to 
the right of the hall, rugs come up, floors 
are swept, pillows are pounded, and the 
great fire is laid. The boxers, Rex, Gina, 
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Folly, Baby, and Bonzo, are roused by the 
preparations; they chase each other end- 
lessly through the living room into the hall, 
up and down the graceful twin staircases. 

“Gina, Folly, Rex!” Their excitement 
reaches its peak when shortly after noon he 
comes into the house, a six-footer with 
broad shoulders, making a great figure in a 
dark blue overcoat, his broad-brimmed grey 
hat topping.sandy hair and a creased, © 
weather-beate1. face. In a matter of min- | 
utes he greets the dogs, greets the house- ~ 
hold, asks for his wife (away visiting a 
friend), shows the two houseguests who 
arrived with him to their rooms, changes 
his blue flannel, pin-striped suit for a pair 
of slacks and a red-checked shirt, mixes up 
a batch of Martinis, puts the Edith Piaf 
records on the phonograph, lights the fire, 
and stands with his back to it, the dogs 
draping themselves around his feet. Mala- ~ 
bar has come to life again—Louis Brom- ~ 
field is home! 

For lunch there is ham hock and lentil 
soup (a dish Bromfield taught the cook to 
prepare), boiled cabbage, wieners, corn 
bread, cheese flavored with sherry, and 
vitamin pills, the latter swallowed by the — 
host with gusto, but refused by the two 
guests, by Nanny, the family’s long-time © 
Scotch governess, and by Mrs. Rimmer, 
Bromfield’s English secretary. He domi-* 
nates the conversation, speaking rapidly, 
effortlessly, unaffectedly. The talk is of the 
theater because the guests are of the theater 
—Kim Gannon and Walter Kent, a song- 
(Continued on page 25) : 















High above the Malabar post box, in the Big 
House on the hill, Louis Bromfield sleeps 

and works in a bedroom-study which opens 
into the garden. In the forefront, 

below, is his great horseshoe-shaped desk, usually 
by-passed for a card table. 

Prominent features of the cluttered 

room: a bust of Voltaire, Bromfield’s favorite 
historical figure, and innumerable 

awards. The Pulitzer Prize plaque 

hangs on the wall above 

a citation from the Vegetable 

Growers’ Association. 





Malabar is far from the conventional farm 
house. Even the garages and back 

buildings, pictured below, are elegant, and the 
16-room Greek-style house offers 

conveniences, in the way of handsome 
furnishings and fixtures, that few farmers 

enjoy. If the slipcovers look 

faded and rugs are torn, no wonder; the boxers 
have the run of the 

house and the guests are legion. 
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Mary Bromfield, 
upper right, 

was as 

busy this past 
winter as 

any mother 

who has two 
daughters marrying 
in a month’s 
time. City- 

girl Hope 
Bromfield, center, 
worked in 

New York for 
several years, 
married 

Robert Stevens 
just before 
Christmas. Farm-girl 
Ellen, lower 

right, married 
Carson Zachary, a 
classmate at 
Cornell Agricultural 
College, a few 
weeks later. 

The oldest 
daughter, Anne, is 
a sculptress 

and lives 

at home. 


Photos by Joe Munroe 





A rainy day, 

just the day for 
writing, but 
Bromfield stares 
gloomily out 

of the 

barn. Sunshine is his 
element, and 

he’s happy working 
in the fields 

or the garden 

and showing 
Malabar to visiting 
farmers, as in the 
picture below. 

The man in the 
raincoat, to 

the right, is Bob Huge, 
formerly Bromfield’s 
farm manager, 

who is reclaiming 
the new Malabar 
in Texas. 











If there were a river instead of 

a big pond at Malabar, 

the crowds would probably 
come by boat. As it is, they arrive 
by train, by bus, by auto, 

and by airplane. 

















Life is pleasant at Malabar. In 
the summer there is fishing, 
swimming, or picnicking, and 
in the winter there are 

parties up at the Big House. 

At left, the annual square 
dance in the barn. 


When Bromfield, left, preaches against exploitive 
farming and urges the crowds to build up 

their soil, he can point to an object 

lesson, pictured below, right down the road. 
Same soil; but no capital and no science. 
Malabar is run like a collective 


farm, with the three tenant 

families dividing the net income, after 
Bromfield takes out 5 per cent interest on 
his capital investment. Each of 

the families also gets a salary and a 
major portion of its food. 


























Anyone in the household who has to talk to Bromfield can corner him here. 
Nanny, the housekeeper, brings the master his breakfast in bed every morning. 








(Continued from page 16) 

writing team that produced music and lyrics 
for Johnny Appleseed, Sally Benson’s ver- 
sion of Seventeen, soon to open on Broad- 
way, and the hit song “I’ll Be Home For 
Christmas.” Bromfield’s flow of reminis- 
cences about Ziegfeld, Fanny Brice, and 
Mae Murray gives way to a general discus- 
sion of the matter at hand—Helen of Mem- 
phis, the musical Bromfield hopes to put on 
Broadway in the fall. 

Helen was born almost a year ago, when 
Herbert Cobey, an affable, fortyish dump- 
truck manufacturer from nearby Galion, 
Ohio, came to Malabar to talk to Farmer 
Bromfield about a manure spreader—and 
stayed to play canasta. Cobey, an unknown, 
had an idea for a musical. Bromfield wanted 
to get back in the theater. To their mutual 
amazement, they were able to team up and 
write the book. Cobey became, as Mrs. 
Bromfield puts it, “the first person Louis 
has ever been able to collaborate with.” In 
the Cobey-Bromfield version of the story, 
Helen and Paris don’t go to Troy, but are 
shipwrecked in Africa, where they are res- 
cued from the savages by the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. He promptly falls in love with 
Helen, and Paris is left behind as Helen ac- 
companies the ruler to Memphis and even 
greater adventures. 

Lunch is barely over when there is a new 
influx of people into the house. Herb Cobey, 
with his wife, arrives for a work session on 
the show; Mary Bromfield comes home to 
take charge as hostess of Malabar. The ses- 
sion takes place in the hall, which houses 
the grand piano, overhung by a 17th-cen- 
tury barometer, two formal couches, up- 
holstered in red-and-white striped sateen, 
and sundry plaques and awards, including a 
gold statue of a man throwing a bull over 
his shoulder; this was given to the writer 
by his friend and manager, George Haw- 
kins, who died two years ago. 

Anyone who wants to listen in is wel- 
come. Past failures (three theatrical ven- 
tures of the 20’s and 30’s, which Bromfield 
speaks of as having had a fair success, but 
which his wife admits were “unsuccessful” ) 
are forgotten; Helen’s future looks bright. 
The song-writers take over the piano bench, 
Bromfield stations himself in the curve of 


the piano, and Herb sits on the couch. The 
show—part of it, anyway—is on: 


Bromfield: Let’s have a revolution in 
the second act. We can make great fun 
of it! 

Herb (hesitatingly): That'll put 
everything in a grand mess. 

Bromfield and Song-Writers 
gether): That’s what we want! 

Bromfield: At the close of the play, 
we'll have what Sam Goldwyn calls a 
“reprieve.” Each character will sing 
his own version of “I’m Hungry.” 
(Song-writers chime in with a few bars 
to indicate how Helen, the Pharaoh, 
etc., would sing the song.) When it’s 
all over a little man in modern dress 
walks across the stage. Someone asks 
him what he wants, and he says: “I’m 
just hungry.” (Bromfield turns up his 
collar and strides across the room to il- 
lustrate.) Isn’t that a hell of an idea? 
Won't that be a scream? Pearl would 
be great with that song, wouldn’t she? 


(to- 


And Helen is deserted for a time, while her 
creators acclaim Pearl Bailey. Bromfield has 
just seen her the night before in Bless You 
All. He thinks she was great, but can’t say 
as much for the show. “In back of me were 
a man and his wife, who seemed to be from 
Peoria,” he recounts. “The husband was 
drunk, and kept saying he wanted to leave. 
She kept telling him it wasn’t the thing to 
do. I turned and said, ‘Let him go. He’s 
right. I’m sober and I think this show 
stinks.’ The couple got up and left, and the 
spectators around me applauded.” “Ap- 
plauded the show?” Mary asks. “No, me.” 
Everyone laughs. 

So it goes throughout the afternoon and 
late into the night. While songs and ideas 
and drinks are tossed about, Bromfield is 
never still; he smokes incessantly, walks 
about the room, takes the part of this or 
that character, gracefully taps out a dance 
step. Everything is “terrific,” “charming,” 
“fabulous.” His genuine enthusiasm is con- 
tagious—there never was a flop on Broad- 
way; there’ll never be one—specifically not, 
certainly not Helen of Memphis. 
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A note of doubt creeps in once during 
the evening. “God be good to us!” says one 
of the song-writers fervently. “He always has 
been,” Bromfield counters. Since he is ob- 
viously speaking for himself, no one takes 
issue. God has been good to Louis Brom- 
field, from the day he was born, December 
27, 1898, in Mansfield, Ohio. His parents, 
Charles Bromfield and Annette Coulter 
Bromfield, were Ohio farm-folk (descend- 
ants of pioneers who traveled west to Ohio 
from Massachusetts and Maryland), al- 
though his father had left the farm to be, 
at one time or another, a real estate agent, 
a bank cashier, a grocer. Never much of a 
financial success, Charlie Bromfield was 
well liked and well known locally as a 
Democratic politician. 

But Louis’ grandfather owned a farm, 
so the boy was taught farming at an early 
age—in fact, he grew up loving the rolling 
hills of the Ohio farm country. While he 
was learning about the farm and going to 
school in Mansfield, he read voraciously, 
and wrote. At fifteen he was working on a 
local newspaper. Bromfield says now: “I 
always wanted to be a writer and a farmer; 
wisely, I went into writing first.” But not at 
the very first because, after graduation from 
Mansfield High School, Louis set out for 
Cornell Agricultural College, the school his 
daughter Ellen was to enter 37 years later. 
He was there at school a year when his 
grandfather died, and he returned home to 
operate the farm. Louis had a “potent urge 
to become a writer,” which his mother 
would not let him forget. In later years, if 
her picture in the family album is a good 
likeness, Annette Bromfield could have 
posed as Farm Woman of the Year, but at 
that period in her life she had no great 
affection for the farm. She was restless, 
wanted inexplicably and fruitlessly to be on 
the move. Louis need not waste his life on a 
farm; he could go—and Mrs. Bromfield de- 
termined that he should. So, at seventeen, 
he went East to enroll at the Columbia 
School of Journalism, and it was 25 years 
before he returned to Ohio. 

He left school to join the French Army 
as an ambulance driver during World 
War I. Later, he served as liaison man be- 
tween the French and the British, and was 
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awarded the Croix de Guerre for meritori- 
ous service. He stayed in Paris for a time 
after the war, but finally headed home—to 
take up his writing career. 

Reporter for the New York City News 
Association, for the Associated Press, and 
for Musical Courier, private tutor, theater, 
music and art critic for Bookman, assistant 
to a theatrical producer, one of the original 
staff members of Time, advertising manager 
for Putnam’s—Bromfield was all these in 
the years immediately following the war. 
And in talking to young writers today, he 
invariably stresses the importance of secur- 
ity. “I don’t believe in the starvation school 
of writing,” he says. “It’s imperative for a 
writer to have a regular job aside from his 
writing until he becomes established. No 
great work was ever written on an empty 
stomach.” 

It was Major Putnam, grand old Tory of 
the publishing world, who introduced the 
young man to the book business. Frieda 
Inescort, Bromfield’s assistant in the adver- 
tising department of Putnam’s, writing some 
years later in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, described her boss’ working pro- 
cedure in those days: if he had a pamphlet 
to get out, she said, everyone in the firm 
from Major Putnam on down was made to 
realize that Louis Bromfield, _ brilliant, 
promising young advertising man, Was 
Working On A Pamphlet. He strolled about 
the office, talked expressively, asked advice 
—but never did the job. At the eleventh 
hour, his assistant wrote the pamphlet while 
Bromfield washed his hands of the matter 
with the air of an executive. He was a great 
actor; for that reason, or despite it, he was 
well liked all over town. Whenever he 
walked into an office, all the secretaries 
eyed the tall, good-looking blond fellow. 

Bromfield, who said not long ago, 
“. .. the thing I enjoy most is work,” appar- 
ently was not interested in advertising. He 
was concentrating on his writing—but 
when, nobody has ever found out. He was 
always available, always on the go, never 
mentioned his writing. Probably he worked 
then as he works now, in odd moments, for 
an hour or two early in the morning, for 
another hour late at night. “The trick,” he 
says, “is in knowing what you want to write 
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before you sit down at the typewriter. I’m 
always piles of stuff ahead; I don’t know 
what it is to sit down with nothing to 
write.” No stretch of time is too short to be 
used. The New Yorker’s roving editor, trot- 
ting around after Bromfield for a day in 
1942, reported that he “worked 20 minutes 
on his novel.” 

Bromfield’s first published novel, The 
Green Bay Tree, brought out by Frederick 
Stokes in 1924, became a best-seller and 
won wide critical acclaim although the cir- 
cumstances surrounding its creation re- 
mained obscure. Several years before, ac- 
cording to hearsay, Bromfield had taken a 
manuscript to the publisher, who said it 
wasn’t good enough. He tore up that manu- 
script, as well as his next three novels. 
Finally, he showed The Green Bay Tree to 
Stokes and, as Bromfield says, “It was snap- 
ped up at once. I knew my craft because I 
had read the good authors and practiced. 
I threw a million and a half words away 
before I offered anything for publication!” 

By the time Bromfield’s second novel, 
Possession, came out, in 1925, he had 
moved his wife of two years, the former 
Mary Appleton Wood, a New York debu- 
tante, and his baby out of an old brown- 
stone house on the upper East Side and into 
a seaside home on Long Island. But the 
fever was upon him, the fever that sent 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Cather, Fitzgerald, 
Dos Passos, and many lesser lights abroad, 
into the capitals of Europe, looking for the 
color and tradition they had grown up 
without in the culture-starved American 
Midwest and South. The Bromfields settled 


for 16 years in the town of Senlis, 30 miles 
north of Paris. The white house, on which 
they took a 50-year lease, overlooked the 
River Nonette and once had been the 
presbytére of a 13th century chapel which 
still stood at one end of the informal Eng- 
lish garden. The windows of the house were 
10 feet high, and many of the frames re- 
tained their antique glass. In an article 
published in The Atlantic last year, Mary 
Bromfield speaks of two establishments con- 
ceived and organized by Louis Bromfield 
which acquired fame—the one, of course, 
is Malabar; the other, that French home 
50 minutes from Paris. Picasso, Gertrude 
Stein, Mainbocher, the Maharajah of 
Baroda, assorted ballet dancers, artists, 
musicians, journalists, and “international 
white trash,” as Bromfield later dubbed 
some of them, gathered there. At times, 
there were as many as 80 people for lunch 
on Sunday. 

Literary and financial success came 
quickly to the novelist. His third novel, 
Early Autumn, won the $1000 Pulitzer 
Prize in 1926, and other stories followed in 
rapid succession—A Good Woman, The 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, Awake 
and Rehearse, Twenty-four Hours, A Mod- 
ern Hero, Here Today, and The Farm, a 
semi-autobiographical account of an Ohio 
farm family, which Bromfield supposedly 
wrote because he was homesick. Not home- 
sick enough to go home, however, the 
Bromfields spent money lavishly (not fool- 
ishly, the author claims), travelling about 
Europe, summering on the Basque coast, 
commuting to and from England, where 
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their three daughters were in school, and 
entertaining at Senlis. 

The Bromfield of today often speaks dis- 
paragingly of beginning writers: “Nine out 
of ten want to write to get rich quick,” he 
says, “not because they have a great idea, 
something to say and an original way of 
saying it.” There is no doubt that a man 
whose first novels won such wide literary 
and popular acclaim did indeed write be- 
cause he had something to say, but no one 
who knows Louis Bromfield can claim that 
he is, or ever was, indifferent to the luxur- 
ies money can buy, or unwilling to write 
what the public wants to read. When, in 
1948, Life asked him if his farm were mak- 
ing money, Bromfield replied, “I could live 
here comfortably the rest of my life if I 
never wrote another word. Of course, I 
couldn’t live as I now do—the liquor bill 
here alone is a fortune—but I'd live very 
well. However, it happens that I like to live 
extravagantly. I always have and always in- 
tend to.” Frieda Inescort, who described 













young Bromfield’s term as ad executive, also 
adequately summed up his early writing 
years. Louis, she wrote, was obviously on his 
way, and moving fast. “Behind him was a 
boyhood cramped by lack of means, spent 
in commonplace surroundings and in the 
company of undistinguished folk; ahead of 
him was the great world.... noone... 
ever estimated more accurately the material 
rewards that literary talent can command.” 


Several times, while on business trips to 
the United States, Bromfield announced 
that he was thinking of returning home to 
take up farming. Once, in 1933, he was just 
on the verge, when someone suggested a 
trip to India. To India he went; in all, he 
made four trips to that country. A picture 
taken in the southern Indian state of 
Mysore shows him standing like a con- 
queror over a slain tiger. (Other interesting 
shots—Bromfield posing with skis some- 
where in Switzerland and Bromfield talk- 
ing with Edna Ferber atop a cliff at Senlis, 
hand on hip, beret on head.) The Indian 




















“Professor James used to say — think before you write.” 
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jaunts produced two best-sellers, The Rains 
Came and Night in Bombay, and a name 
for the author’s Ohio farm, Malabar. The 
two novels about India also furnished most 
of the capital for the original investment in 
Malabar Farm. 

When Hitler marched across Europe, the 
Bromfields returned home. And on a winter 
afternoon in 1939, the two of them, with 
George Hawkins, were driving about the 
countryside near Mansfield, Ohio, looking 
for a farm, the farm. They found 600 acres, 
three farms combined into one, in a rolling 
section called Pleasant Valley, and paid out 
$37,000. Once again Bromfield was on his 
way—to becoming not just a farmer, but 
“a FARMER, as well as a NATIONAL 
FIGURE,” as John Farrar, the publisher, 
put it. For the New Agriculture was born at 
Malabar. 

In 1939, of the 600 acres, 400 were con- 
sidered poor farm land since the top soil 
was gone—rain, drought, and generations of 
bad farming practices had taken their toll. 
Today, Malabar, grown to 1,000 acres, is 
America’s best-known farm. It supports 
three families, besides the Bromfields, and 
is visited each year by over 20,000 farmers 
and agricultural specialists. Whenever 
Bromfield speaks—and he has lectured all 
over the United States, in Canada, Eng- 
land, France, New Zealand, and South 
Africa—he says, “Come see what we've 
done.” So, every Sunday during the summer 
the crowds come in cars, trucks, Greyhound 
busses, even by plane to Malabar to hear 
the Prophet set forth his Creed: Soil Con- 
servation, Grassland Farming and Speciali- 
zation. Specialization is a latter-day devel- 
opment at Malabar, since the original plans 
called for a general farm. In recent years, 
Bromfield found that his land was best 
suited to grassland crops for beef and dairy- 
ing, and that profits were greatest when it 
was used in this way. He now advises other 
farmers to specialize in their best crop. 

On Midwestern hilly and rolling land, 
Bromfield preaches, they should plant little 
or no corn or soy beans, because these crops 
encourage erosion, deplete the soil. Instead, 
he suggests growing mixed hay (fescue, 
brome, orchard grass, ladino, alfalfa) in 5 to 
10-acre fenced fields into which the cattle 


are turned to graze for two or three wecks. 
Then they are moved to a new pasture, and 
the old pasture is dragged to spread the 
manure the cattle dropped and top-dressed 
with commercial fertilizer. Known as grass- 
land farming, this cattle feeding program is 
supplemented by some home-raised grains 
and “store-boughten” protein supplements 
such as linseed or cottonseed meal. The 
grass fields hold their hay crop for 4 to 6 
years before they need reseeding; the mulch 
on the ground increases, the soil holds more 
water, its fertility is increased, there is less 
labor for the farmer, less risk, the food has 
a higher mineral content, and peace and 
contentment reign. 

Bromfield’s farm techniques are encour- 
aged by such authorities as the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, the governors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, farm machinery 
manufacturers such as John Bean, Gehl, 
New Holland, and conservation-minded 
citizens of all kinds, including Henry Ford, 
Tom Girdler, and Governor Dewey. It is a 
revelation to walk on Bromfield’s fields, 
which are springy, black, and ungullied, 
then to see 10 feet across the way a neigh- 
boring field that is compacted, yellow, and 
lined in a tree-branch pattern of ditches, 
the water running off with the soil. Few 
who visit Malabar go away unconvinced. 

The crowds not only listen to “the 
speech,” but wander about the farm and 
peer in the windows of the 16-room, Greek- 
revival-style, white house, furnished with 
18th century Provincial furniture which the 
Bromfields had shipped from France. The 
weck-end visitors return to their own farms 
instructed in the cult of rotated pastures 
sown in mixed hay, inspired to be more 
productive, less wasteful farmers, and con- 
vinced that Louis Bromfield has helped 
them. Although the handsome Malabar 
buildings, the servants about the place, and 
the array of automobiles seem to belie his 
claim that “We haven’t done anything any 
farmer couldn’t do,”’ Bromfield simply 
means to say that the conservation and 
farm practices he has employed are within 
the reach of any farmer. He defines a 
farmer as “one who has the capital to 
farm.” The farmers around Mansfield, who 
have accepted Bromfield as a bona fide 
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farmer and who believe in his methods, 
doubt occasionally. “Ferguson gives him 
his tractors,” they say. 

It is a fact that Bromfield has worked 
tirelessly, diligently, earnestly for the New 
Agriculture. No hours have been too long, 
no speech has been unimportant, no farmer, 
insignificant. Most of his 150 to 200 
speeches a year are on the subject of con- 
servation, the proceeds going to the Friends 
of the Land, an organization of which he is 
vice-president. Not content with preaching 
his creed, the author has put it into a farm 
trilogy—Pleasant Valley, published in 1945, 
Malabar Farm, 1948, and Out of the 
Earth, 1950. The first book of the trilogy, 
a delightful memoir-like account of the 
early years on the farm, sold as well as 
Bromfield’s most successful novels. Both 
farmers and city folk became engrossed 
with the miracle at Malabar. It is said that 
one New York lawyer who bought a copy 
of Malabar Farm cancelled all appoint- 
ments for a day to read the book, decided 
forthwith that farming was the life for him, 
and took himself to Vermont to become a 
disciple, reading Louis Bromfield’s farm 
books like the Bible. What is more, since 
the lawyer-turned-farmer’s w fe didn’t like 
the new life, he divorced her and married a 
woman who did. Malabar Farm, responsi- 
ble for the break-up of at least one mar- 
riage, has another claim to fame: promi- 
nently displayed on Bromfield’s library 
wall is the original of E. B. White’s inimita- 
ble review of Malabar Farm, inscribed 
“For Mary Bromfield of Malabar, with 
the bard’s best wishes.” White had read 
the book, but had never visited the farm 
when, in a 1948 issue of the New Yorker, 
he wrote the poem which begins: 


Malabar Farm is the farm for me, 
It’s got what it takes to a large de- 
gree: 


Beauty, alfalfa, constant movement, 
And a terrible rash of soil improve- 
ment. 


Far from orthodox in its tillage, 
Populous as many a village, 
Stuff being planted and stuff being 


written, 








Fields growing lush that were once 


unfitten, 

Bromfield land, whether low or high 
land, 

Has more going on than Coney 
Island. 

When Bromfield went to Pleasant 
Valley, 

The soil was as hard as a bowling 
alley ; 

He sprinkled lime and he seeded 
clover, 

And when it came up he turned it 
over. 


From far and wide folks came to view 

The things that a writing man will do. 

The more he fertilized the fields 

The more impressive were his yields, 

And every time a field grew fitter 

Bromfield would add another critter, 

The critter would add manure, de- 
spite ’im, 

And so it went—ad infinitum. 

It proves that a novelist on his toes 

Can make a valley bloom like a 
rose .... 


Having prodded and pricked for over 100 
lines, White gives the decision to Brom- 
field in his last verse: 


And though his husbandry’s far from 
quiet, 

Bromfield had the guts to try it. 

A book like his is a very great boon, 

And what he’s done, I’d like to be 
doon. 


Bromfield himself has no doubts about the 
effectiveness of his career as a farmer. 
“Modestly,” he says, “I have had a great 
influence on American agriculture.” 
Farming took the author into politics. 
Mary Bromfield, in her Atlantic article, 
said of her husband’s political activities, 
“Having a vivid pen and tongue, he is the 
white hope of both big political parties.” 
Be that as it may, the record shows that 
Bromfield’s political affiliation is subject to 
change without notice. A man of decided 
opinions, not above genteel name-calling 
(see England, A Dying Oligarchy, pub- 
lished in 1939), he was born a Democrat, 
and was a staunch Roosevelt-man in the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Four article 
techniques that are 


<eys fo the 


MARKETS 


By Nat McKelvey 


“WE TAKE ‘sons-of-bitches’ out of scripts,” 
an editor of True once wrote me, “only 
when they don’t belong there. Don’t ever 
tone anything down for us.” 

The men’s magazines, whether their slant 
is robust roistering or smooth sophistica- 
tion, want to buy hard-hitting, timely arti- 
cles. Two keys will unlock this market— 
mastery of today’s article techniques and 
ability to spot suitable subject matter. In 
general, subject matter is more important 
than technique, for no editor will buy a 
subject that won’t interest his reader group, 
regardless of how good the writing is. On 
the other hand, an editor frequently will 
buy a red-hot subject, exclusive, timely ma- 
terial, even though the author can’t write. 
A staffer can whip the material into shape. 
Blue Book, for instance, would have bought 
Dodson Graybeal’s recent piece, “I Fly In- 
to Typhoons,” even if Graybeal, who is a 
military pilot, had not had Ken Kantor 
ghost it for him. The airman had an ex- 
clusive story. 

Since no writer can earn a living at 
the craft by sale of exclusive material, a 
mastery of technique is vital. Articles for 
men follow four general patterns, used sin- 
gly or in combination. They are: (1) the 
straight journalistic method—a good title, 
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hot lead, anecdotal style; (2) the article 
that opens with a dramatized, narrative 
hook, showing a person doing or saying 
something that will snare reader interest, 
followed by the factual body of the article, 
presented with or without fictional devices; 
(3) the subjective method, with the writer, 
who is an authority or possesses special 
qualifications, expressing his own opinions; 
(4) the fact-story. 

Most salable, when properly done, the 
fact-story technique finds its way consistent- 
ly into such magazines as True, Argosy, 
Adventure, Saga, Blue Book. Only the 
sophisticated Esquire balks at this type of 
article. 

The fact-story is merely a story in which 
the events are true and the characters are 
real. Not all fact material has story ele- 
ments: there must be a protagonist, a vil- 
lain, a problem for the protagonist to solve, 
obstacles in his path, and a top-notch na- 
tural climax. Get your protagonist on page 
one. Get his problem on page one. Then 
follow through until the climax is reached, 
without allowing the clash between hero 
and villain to break off. 

Probably the most typical fact-story I 
ever wrote, “Salted Millions,” sold to Start- 
ling Detective magazine. In that story the 
characters are real and so are events. The 
yarn has a protagonist, Dr. Richard C. 
Flower, a confidence man, whose antagon- 
ist is the law. It also has a natural climax. 
Flower is introduced in the lead: 

“Call it anything that will make the 
suckers spend their mazuma.” That’s 
what “Doctor” Richard C. Flower told 
his attorney on a memorable day in 
1899. So the Spenazuma mine was 
born, and the suckers did spend their 
mazuma, more than $1,000,000 of it. 

In the next paragraph the antagonist enters 
the story: 

Spenazuma, biggest swindle in Ari- 
zona mining history, engulfed the en- 
tire town of Tivoli, N. Y., drew sev- 
eral blasts from the territorial governor 
of Arizona, and was finally exposed by 
George H. Smalley, a fearless newspa- 
perman who could ride and shoot and 
who was incorruptible besides. 


Following paragraph two, the real story of 
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Doctor Flower begins. He’s grappling with 
an immediate problem: 

When the great idea came, Dr. 
Flower was sitting in the lush New 
York offices of his financial and med- 
ical enterprise, reading the Tribune. 
At some length, the newspaper de- 
scribed a federal campaign to elimi- 
nate medical quacks, particularly those 
selling worthless patent medicines. 

Dr. Flower looked around at the ele- 
gance of his suite at 33 Wall Street. 
Sagwa, “Good for man or beast,” had 
done very well. But the torrid breath 
of justice was on the doctor’s neck. He 
must act quickly to save himself and 
his life of luxury. 

The next eight paragraphs describe Flower 
and his background, show how, by reading 
about a great mineral strike in the San 
Carlos Strip of Arizona, he gets his idea 
for the Spenazuma mining venture. 

Then I start Flower on that fantastic 
venture and follow it through chronologic- 
ally until the natural climax is reached. 
Since this is a fact-story, and not just a 
straight account of Flower’s activities, I use 
all the devices of fiction. After organizing 
a ten million dollar corporation, Flower 
leaves New York for Arizona: 
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At Geronimo, typical false-fronted 
western boom town, Flower sought the 
Geronimo Hotel. At the door of this 
unpretentious wooden structure, he al- 
most stumbled over Bill Duncan. 

“Watch yourself, stranger,” Duncan 
snarled. 

Flower stifled annoyance. “I would,” 
he purred, “like a room. Where may I 
find the clerk?” 

“I’m the clerk.” Duncan snapped 
the words. 

Flower recoiled slightly. His first 
encounter with the hard-drawn West 
was not going so well. 

Duncan put two fingers to his lips, 
whistled sharply. From around the 
building ambled a sawed-off, rat-eyed, 
tobacco stained gun-toter. 

“Take this man’s bags inside,” Dun- 
can ordered, 

“Who is that?” Dr. Flower asked, 
taking a step back. 

“Him? Oh, he’s Tom Marin, better 
known as Alkali Tom. Wanted in 
Texas for a train robbery. He ain’t 
bad, though, unless you cross him.” 

And so the story goes, for 5000 words, true 
to facts, but fictionalized by the use of 
dialogue, characterization, suspense and by 
the step by step building to a climax. That 
climax, four paragraphs from the close of 
the story, goes like this: 

On a raw October day in 1914, Lt. 
Barney McConville of the New York 
police, accompanying Supt. George 
Fuller of Pinkerton’s Toronto branch, 
sought the quiet house at 1542 King 
Street, West. 

From it they dragged a white haired, 
shaking, broken man. At seventy, Dr. 
Flower was no longer suave, no longer 
agile. He was, in fact, a drug addict. 

Quickly, in two final paragraphs, I tell 
what became of the aged fugitive—how, 
while awaiting trial and out on bail, he 
died of a heart attack. And I include the 
inevitable comment that “Crime does not 
pay.” 

Not all material for men’s markets is 
adaptable to the fact-story formula. Some- 
times the journalistic method, featuring an 
anecdotal style, is a better way to handle 


an article. (I say “journalistic” because 
this is the kind of article a good newspaper 
feature writer produces regularly.) For ex- 
ample, I happened to meet Dr. Harvey H. 
Nininger, one of the world’s leading author- 
ities on meteorites. Dr. Nininger and his 
work formed the basis for an article, done 
newspaper-style, which I sold to Donald 
Kennicott of Blue Book. Not only did the 
subject matter fail to fit the fact-story for- 
mula, but Dr. Nininger and his work were 
not to be treated in such a sensational 
manner. 

To succeed, the journalistic feature must 
have a snappy title. I considered these 
titles: “Of Men and Meteorites,” “Master 
of Meteorites,” “Meteorite Man,” “Stars 
Fell on Arizona,” “Block Busters from 
Heaven,” and “Star Chaser.” “Of Men 
and Meteorites” tells little, excites no curi- 
osity and is, besides, a bad parody on Of 
Mice and Men. “Master of Meteorites,” 
“Meteorite Man,” and “Star Chaser” might 
serve on a piece that deals only with Dr. 
Nininger as a personality, but my article 
also has to do with the meteorites them- 
selves. “Stars Fell on Arizona” is another 
bad parody which would cheapen an arti- 
cle slated for a national magazine. 

I called my Nininger article “Block Bust- 
ers from Heaven,” a good title because 
it is short and alliterative, it makes use of 
a colloquialism, it deals with a subject, 
bombing, which is of interest to everyone, 
and it hints at a very special, spectacular 
kind of bombing—from heaven. I tie my 
title firmly to the lead paragraph of the 
article: 

Perhaps the most rare, most terrify- 
ing experience to which man can be 
party is witnessing the impact of a 
swarm of meteorites at the exact mo- 
ment they collide with Earth. Most 
people live a life-time without this aw- 
ful thrill. 





Nat McKelvey, director of the Heller Lab 
of Electroencephalography (brain waves to 
you) at the Tucson Medical Center, has 
never been a full-time free lancer, but he 
has sold over 600 articles, stories, and 
features to 83 national magazines. 
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A terrifying experience, an impact, a col- 
lision with Earth—all these are associated 
with block busters. Furthermore, I suggest 
in the lead that this collision which most 
men never see is more terrifying than any 
man-made bombardment. The second 
paragraph introduces Dr. Nininger and 
identifies him as an authority. 

Next, since many people know meteorites 
only as “shooting stars,” I have to describe 
them and their effects: 

Meteorites, chunks of matter falling 
at the rate of 4,800 miles per minute, 
have crashed through barns and 
houses. In India, a small one struck 
a native on the shoulder while he sat 
in his hut. At Johnstown, Colorado, 
in 1924, a swarm of meteorites nearly 
broke up a funeral. 

Now the article rushes forward with more 
facts: how meteorites gouged Barringer 
Crater in northern Arizona, leaving a scar 
which, if converted to a football stadium, 
would seat more than two and a half mil- 
lion spectators; how meteorites fell in Sib- 
eria, in 1908, wrecking buildings and in- 
juring people within a 50-mile radius; how 
a meteorite crashed through the roof of a 
car in Illinois. I quote freely from Dr. Nin- 
inger and whenever possible introduce an 
anecdote. For instance, I tell how in 1925 
the doctor, with his wife, three small chil- 
dren, and $19.50 in cash, set out on a 
meteorite barnstorming tour. To finance 
the family, he lectured at schools en route 
and, on one occasion, he and his family ate 
pecans gleaned from a grove already strip- 
ped by professional pickers because there 
wasn’t enough money for a meal. The 
article holds the reader’s interest by piling 
up incidents, anecdotes, and startling facts. 
But the dialogue, conflict, suspense, and 
climax features of the fact-story are missing. 

Since a well-knit article should, at the 
end, punch home a point and at the same 
time justify the theme implicit in its title, 
I close “Block Busters from Heaven” by 
tying in Dr. Nininger’s future plans with 
the title of my story: 

As a matter of fact, the American 
Meteorite Museum will eventually 
have a landing field and airplane. In 
the plane, Dr. Nininger and his assist- 
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ants will give immediate chase to the 
site of the latest reported invasion of 
block busters from heaven. 

A third type of article which goes well in 
the men’s markets uses facts heavily larded 
with dramatized incidents. The writer 
opens with a dramatic or human interest 
situation and, throughout the article, inci- 
dents are unfolded in fictional style. Such 
an article cannot be called a fact-story be- 
cause it is devoid of “plot,” but it should 
have a unifying theme. W. W. Scott, then 
editor of Sir/, bought from me “Not So 
Tough Guy,” a story on Westbrook Pegler, 
the newspaper columnist. As the title indi- 
cates, I set out to debunk Pegler’s reputa- 
tion for toughness. In the article, I show 
by dramatized incidents and anecdotes how 
his toughness is more fancied than real. 
The following lead sets the stage: 

Over the microphone, one night, 
Hollywood’s young man of mirth, Jack 
Carson, gave currency to a myth. 

“Hmmm,” mused the comedian, 
perusing a newspaper, “something 
wrong here.” 

“What is it, Uncle Jack?” stooged 
Tugwell, his radio nephew. 

“Why,” cracked Carson, “here’s a 
picture of Westbrook Pegler, and he’s 
smiling.” 

Showing a thing as it happens is much 
more effective than merely stating that it 
did happen, for instance: 

Jack Carson, the comedian, once 
looked at a picture of Westbrook Peg- 
ler and said that something must be 
wrong because the picture showed the 
belligerent newspaper columnist smil- 
ing. 

Consider this dramatized lead from “Nep- 
tune’s Cattle,” an article I sold to Man to 
Man: 

On the edge of a milling cattle herd, 
closely held by a rail corral at water’s 
edge, bronzed, muscular young men 
sat their horses. One of them, obviously 
Polynesian, hazed a reluctant steer 
into the profound blue of Hawaiian 
waters. 

As he surged forward, the cowpoke, 

a flower lei for his hatband, yelled a 
rhythmic “Ho, ho, ho.” 
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The body of this article on Hawaiian cattle 
ranching is very factual, with few fictional 
devices and anecdotes included, but Editor 
Scott might have turned down the piece 
had it begun: 

Steadily gaining, the Hawaiian cattle 
industry annually produces fifteen mil- 
lion pounds of dressed beef on its 
1,333,000 acres of ranch land. The in- 
dustry’s 130,000 head of predominantly 
Hereford cattle are worth fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

Those facts appear in the article but not in 
the all-important, dramatic opening or “at- 
tention getter.” 

Even though the article you write does 
not classify as a fact-story, it does not have 
to read like an encyclopedia report. Facts 
should be sandwiched between anecdotes 
and pointed, gossipy, dramatic, or humor- 

































































ous scenes that bring your subject into 
sharp relief. Take another look at my piece 
on Pegler: 
“I’m not tough,” The Peg protests. 
“Just forthright and emphatic.” He 
runs a hand through graying, sandy 
hair, and his shrewd, blue eyes sparkle. 
His thin lips part in a roguish grin. 
“Tough guy!” he snorts. “What a 
helluva reputation for a man who can’t 
fight a lick.” 
That quote was inserted between a para- 
graph giving statistics to show how politi- 
cians and union leaders consider Pegler 
tough and another paragraph even more 
factual. Later in the article, this sentence 
appears: 

Before he joined the United Press in 

1910, at the age of sixteen, he had al- 
(Continued on page 60) 


It’s the new way to write—no long hours 
at the typewriter or in the library. 

A recorder can be a writer’s best 

friend and critic. 
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writing by WIRE 


By Francis L. Fugate 


As I write this article I am stretched out 
comfortably on the flat of my back with a 
few notes before me. I am not using a 
typewriter. Three years ago I discovered the 
wire recorder, a compact electrical instru- 
ment for recording sound on fine wire, and 
I’ve used it in ny writing ever since. 

I took a machine home on trial, almost 
convinced that it wasn’t for me; I wasn’t 
too happy about my writing, anyway. But 
I had been getting encouraging notes from 
Mary Snapp, of Western Family, and I 
wanted to follow up. I had a good idea 
cooking, but the story was stilted and 
‘much too long. I read the piece into 
the recorder. Not only did I run out of 
breath on long sentences, but I couldn’t 
even pronounce some of the words I’d used. 
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As I played the record back, my ears picked 
up repetitious words my eyes had missed. I 
made changes on the manuscript copy. 

The second reading sounded better, but 
the story was still too long, and I was off 
base in regard to viewpoint. I read again, 
converting to first person, so I couldn’t 
lose my point of view, and about half the 
yarn disappeared. Finally, I typed the 
story again in the third person. When the 
letter of acceptance came from Western 
Family, I bought the recorder. 

Here’s how it works. I talk into a micro- 
phone which is plugged into the machine, 
and my voice is recorded on the wire as it 
winds from a spool through a magnetic 
recording head onto a larger drum. The 
process can be stopped at any point and 
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the wire turned back so that the user can 
listen to what has been recorded. Errors 
can be erased by recording over the por- 
tion of the wire carrying the mistake. A 
recording can be kept and used indefinitely; 
or one wire, which costs $2.75 for a half 
hour recording or $4.85 for an hour record- 
ing, can be used over and over, since it is 
erased by a new recording. The whole 
machine is carried in a case about the size 
of a small suitcase, and not much heavier. 

A wire recorder is not the only recording 
device on the market; there is also the tape 
recorder, which records on a thin, narrow 
paper or plastic tape. Both the wire and 
the tape can be erased and used over again. 
If broken, the former can be tied together 
and the latter patched with scotch tape. 
Hope Blair, confessions writer of Long 
Beach, California, bought the tape model 
because a writer friend of hers who had 
the wire found it tangled too readily; I 
haven’t had that trouble. Hope says of her 
recorder, “The tape comes in rolls, $3.50 
each, which play 30 minutes on one side, 
and 30 minutes on the other; for me, one 
side of a roll holds a 4,500-word story. 
I have two rolls of tape to work with, and 
haven’t worn out one yet.” I chose the 
wire because, although the tape gives better 
reproduction on musical numbers, I feel 
that the wire is more pliable for dictation 
and research. 

For a writer starting to use a recorder, 
the first bogey is mike fright, or that in- 
sistent I-can’t-dictate attitude. Talking in- 
to a microphone should be less frightening 
than talking into a phone—after all, when 
you dictate you’re talking to yourself. After 
a little practice with the recorder, you 
loosen up. You even use the machine as a 
confidant. Sometimes I can’t get a plot 
to jell until I tell the story to someone. So 
I tell it to the wire recorder; that way, 
I don’t waste time drinking beer. 

You can dictate a first draft. One writer 
I know puts every first draft on the ma- 
chine. I often dictate first drafts, but as 
a rule I have to have notes, or an outline 
from which to talk. I tell my story to the 
recorder; it comes out skimpy, but as I 
transcribe from the recorder to the type- 
writer, I add details and remove extraneous 


material. In other words, the story is be- 
ing revised as it goes on paper for the first 
time. 

Walter S. (Stanley Vestal) Campbell, 
one of the most prolific writers I know, 
dictates many of his stories. As a pro- 
duction expedient, dictation can’t be beat. 
It’s a particularly handy way to get down 
personal experience material. Sid Stew- 
art, participant in the Bataan Death 
March, dictated a book-length first draft 
in a matter of days. An article I sold 
recently to Hunting and Fishing was writ- 
ten without.an outline or notes. It was 
straight narration of personal experiences 
on a fishing trip, and I revised the first 
draft only once, as it came off the wire. 

Sometimes I type my first draft, in the 
time-honored way. The result is the usual 
rough manuscript, full of cliches, hack- 
neyed phrases, inconsistencies and gaps. 
Then I read the story to the recorder and 
play it back—correcting and adding to the 
manuscript, writing between the lines, 
down the margins, and on the backs of 
sheets. Eventually, the manuscript is al- 
most illegible. I read the entire story 
straight through to the recorder. If I find 
a sentence or paragraph that doesn’t quite 
come off, I stop the recorder, go back and 
revise on the wire. I put this wire aside 
for a cooling period. When I play it back 
later, I note any further changes I want 
to make as I transcribe. 

Finally, I limber up the typewriter for the 
second time through, transcribing from the 
recorder. Thus, my second draft—the sec- 
ond actual trip through the typewriter—is 
the equivalent of a third or fourth draft 
under the old system of putting the manu- 
script through the machine one time after 
another. This fact accounts for the de- 
cided upswing in my production curve 
since I started using a recorder. 





Newspaperman, columnist, creative writing 
teacher, Fugate has sold fiction and non- 
fiction to Westerns and sports in the pulp 
field, to outdoor and church magazines, to 
slicks. His latest recorder-written story, 
“Line Camp Loco,” will appear in the June 
issue of Best Western. 
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Hope Blair says that her machine helps 
her cut dull or pointless passages from her 
stories: 

When I have a story ready to mail, 
I record it and play it over and 
over. I check places that irritate 
me—and any page found wanting 
gets redone. I ask myself—if I had 
to retype the manuscript in a hurry, 
could I leave this out? If I’m doubt- 
ful, I cut the scene out of the record 
and play the story through without it. 

Often it’s not even missed. It’s strange, 

but when you think you’ve finished a 

manuscript, you let down your guard. 

That’s when the recorder uses the pro- 

verbial boot. 

With a recording device, you can check 
your manuscript against an “average 
reader,” if you are in the habit of using 
one. Your favorite critic, wife or friend, 
reads the manuscript into the mike. There’s 
no need to watch eyebrow movements and 
clock cigarette consumption to determine 
if you are holding the reader’s interest. 
Just play back the recording. The tone 
of voice will tell you to a surprising degree 
how much interest you are sustaining, how 
much emotion you are arousing. 

If occasionally you work with two or 
three other writers, a recorder can be a 
valuable recording secretary. Often, in dis- 
cussing plots and ideas, someone comes up 
with a passing thought which is immedi- 
ately discarded as impractical or implau- 
sible. Later the idea is needed but no one 
can remember exactly how it went. If 
there is a table microphone on hand for the 
conference, the recorder remembers. 

One night, in Norman, Oklahoma, I was 
showing my recorder to Foster-Harris. By 
accident I left it running. We got to swap- 
ping Western lore, and the next day when 
I saw him again, he said, “You know that 
business about the kid and the herd of 
hogs would make a good yarn.” It was 
a tale I had picked up from an old-timer 
in Chandler, Oklahoma, but it seemed too 
colorless to make a story. Luckily, my con- 
versation with Foster-Harris was still on 
the wire. I listened and became convinced. 
A little work on characterization and I 
produced a short-short which sold to Sam 
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Mines of the Thrilling Group. Now I have 
the machine on when a bull session starts. 

I seldom go to a library or newspaper 
office armed with a stack of file cards or 
reams of paper. All I need is a conference 
room in the library, the corner of a vacant 
office, or an alcove in the stacks—any spot 
with an electrical outlet. When in my read- 
ing, I find something I want, I switch on 
the recorder and read into the microphone. 
As in taking notes by hand, you must be 
careful to include all necessary biblio- 
graphical data: title of source material, 
author, copyright date, edition, publisher, 
volume, page number. But you do not face 
the usual temptation to pass up potentially 
usable material because it’s part of a pass- 
age too long and tedious to copy. Warning: 
when taking passages you may want to 
quote verbatim, read verbatim, including 
paragraphs, marks of punctuation, spelling 
of names and places, indication whether 
numbers are spelled out or in figures, and 
any unusual or archaic spelling. 

A recorder is particularly valuable for in- 
terview purposes. I have unearthed an 83- 
year-old cowboy who, in my somewhat pre- 
judiced view, is telling a story which will 
equal Andy Adams’ The Log of a Cow- 
boy. He was twice up the Chisholm Trail 
and once up the Western Trail. His mind 
is clear as a bell, and his talk is authentic. 
But my cowboy, like most campfire nar- 
rators, doesn’t stick to the subject. An 
anecdote about the Chisholm Trail reminds 
him of a buffalo hunt, and that leads to 
a range recipe. By cutting the wire in 
pieces and tying it together again, I can 
juggle related incidents and subjects into 
chronological order. 

From experience I have found that peo- 
ple are less afraid of a recorder than of 
a pencil, as long as the writer has a micro- 
phone sensitive enough so that it doesn’t 
have to be put too near the face of the 
person being interviewed. 

If your subject gets a bad case of mike 
fright, you might plan another interview 
in your home or office and conceal the 
microphone, in a clock, for instance. Or 
you can say that you want to use the rec- 
order only to get names and dates correct. 
Have your microphone conveniently placed, 
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and leave the recorder running. Occasion- 
ally, lean over and appear to be making 
sure of a name or a date by ceremoniously 
speaking into the mike, then lean back as 
if the machine isn’t recording. Not the 
honest way, but effective! 

It is even possible to have a recorder 
set up so that it will operate in an auto- 
mobile. Any good radio repairman can do 
the trick. Then, if you’re gathering ma- 
terial in rural areas, you can ask your 
source of information to ride with you and 
get him started talking. 
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There are disadvantages to using a rec- 
order. It takes time to get used to your 
own voice. And if you don’t work in pri- 
vate quarters, you’ll be embarrassed at first, 
as if you’re telling secrets to the whole 
world. Late at night, the blaring of the 
recorder, which must, of necessity, over- 
come the clatter of your typewriter so that 
you can transcribe, will disturb the rest of 
a light sleeper. Earphones, which cost 
from $3 to $15, are the only solution to the 
problem. 

If you have an emotional style of speak- 
ing, be on guard when dictating. Put the 
emotion into your words, not into your 
voice. Check on this point by having some- 
one else read the material for you. If his 
voice doesn’t reproduce the emotion you 
intended, chances are that you didn’t get 
your own feelings into words. 

Initially, you will dictate faster than you 
can possibly type. With practice, I have 
come to dictate at the same speed that I 
type. So I no longer have trouble tran- 
scribing from the recorder. Occasionally, I 


get lost and have to reach for the hand 
switch. Some recorders can be equipped 
with a foot switch, and some cannot. If 
you are using a typist, you had better have 
that attachment. Most typists prefer not 
to reach away from their typewriters to 
start and stop a recorder. 

Recording devices are put out by at least 
32 different manufacturers and are avail- 
able at prices ranging from under $100 (at 
current market) to elaborate and expensive 
“broadcast quality’ models with gadgets 
and refinements. Most dealers will let you 
experiment with a recorder before you buy, 
so that you can find out if you are going 
to be able to use the machine. 

The Webster-Chicago Company, which 
seems to be taking over the wire recorder 
field, manufactured the machine I use. 
The portable model retails at $149.50; 
studio or office models are cheaper. All 
come microphone-equipped, but I recom- 
mend the purchase of a more sensitive mike 
for all-around use. These range in price 
from $6 to $30; there is one at about $15 
that is serviceable. 

A comparable tape recorder is the Eicor. 
It’s a portable, and retails at $149.50. A 
friend of mine has a Revere tape recorder, 
which sells for $163. On the Webster, the 
Eicor, and the Revere, foot switch and ear- 
phones are available at extra cost. 

If you buy a second-hand recorder, be 
sure that you get a highspeed rewind. A 
few early models rewound at recording 
speed. Without a highspeed rewind, if it 
takes an hour to dictate a story, you must 
wait an hour while it rewinds before play- 
ing it back. The usual rewind ratio is 
about one-seventh of the recording time. 

During the three years I have owned my 
recorder, I have been to the radio repair- 
man four times for tubes and minor ad- 
justments; the total bill was $21.03 or $7.01 
a year. Breaking down all repairs, the 
total purchase price of the recorder, an 
extra microphone, a generous supply of 
wire, and several other gadgets, I find that 
the monthly expense of the machine over 
the three-year period was $9.78. Find me 
a secretary who'll do as much work at that 
price and not distract my wife by crossing 
her legs, and I'll give up my recorder. 
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I remember this story... 


By Paul Annixter 


In 1948 1 wrote a story called “On the 
Buffalo Trail,’ which I knew was going 
to be a devil to sell. It’s a grim story of 
pioneer days about a small covered-wagon 
train encamped by a dried up slough near 
an ancient buffalo trail. 

There is illness in the train, the water is 
almost gone, winter is close and the pio- 
neers don’t know whether to go on or turn 
back. Then a great herd of migrating buf- 
falo pass. After they have passed, the 
wagon train sees one old cow down with 
a broken leg. The cow’s mate and her two 
young sons stay behind to wait for her. In 
the three days that follow the three male 
buffalo stand guard around the fallen cow, 
defying the wagon train and the wild in 
general. They even manage to get the cow 
to the water hole and to the healing mud 
she needs for her injured leg. Their cour- 
age and fidelity hearten the pioneers who 
are likewise waiting for a stricken member 
to get well so that they can travel again. 
In the end, the winning out of the wagon 
train becomes synonymous with the win- 
ning out of the buffalo. 

But who would want to read about this 
grim tableau, asked the Saturday Evening 
Post editor who first saw the story. It was 
the same with Country Gentleman. Two of 
the assistant editors liked the piece, but 
Robert Reed, editor in chief, could not see 
it for his readers. 

Then it went to Kenneth Littauer of 
Collier's. The three weeks which Collier's 
takes on a story passed, and I was begin- 
ning to hope for their usual telegram of ac- 
ceptance. But along came an air mail 
letter from Kenneth Littauer, one of the 
finest tributes to a story I have ever had, 
even though it was a letter of rejection. He 
" said: 

With considerable grief I am return- 
ing to you “On the Buffalo Trail.” 
Few stories have moved and interested 
me more. And yet three other readers 
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here, including Walter Davenport, in- 
sist that it is a dull and confusing reci- 
tation. Sometimes I just don’t under- 
stand anything about my fellow man. 

Please believe me, I am extremely 
sorry that we are not going to publish 
this exceptionally good story. 


So even if the chief story editor of a maga- 
zine goes all out for a story, the sale can 
be stymied by another editor or by the pub- 
lisher. 

But Littauer’s letter bolstered my belief 
in the story. I kept it on the move. It had 
several other close calls with slick maga- 
zines. One editor, who was taken with 
the piece, doubted that buffalo would act 
as they did in my story. But the details I 
used were true; I had gotten the story 
from an old timer who witnessed the buf- 
falo tableau in his young days in South 
Dakota. 

The story finally sold to Toronto Star 
Weekly for half the price a slick sale would 
have brought. But once in print the piece 
really began to work for me. It brought in 
more letters and comment than any story 
I have written in the past 10 years. It was 
resold to a French Canadian magazine, 
then in England, Australia, Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway. In all, I realized twice 
what an original slick sale would have 
brought. 

So much for all the fear-born constric- 
tions that counsel young writers to dare 
only insipid tales about children, young 
love or domesticity. If you’re anything like 
me—and I’ve been story telling for 26 years 
—you'll find that the surest way to get 
money in the bank is to forget all fears and 
write, with all your heart, what you want to 
write. There’s a good story in the smallest 
incident if you feel about it keenly enough 
and put the story down in the heat of that 
feeling. Someone else is sure to be warmed 
by your fire. 
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world is the journalist’s beat 





but World 


News of the World might be office gossip. 
News of the world is the World’s dish. 
And just which you mean, depends on 
where you put the capital ‘““W’s” and the 


“ 5. 99 


lower-case “‘w’s. 


It’s the same with Coke. When used as the 
friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola, Coke 
—like any proper noun, such as the name 
of your newspaper—requires a capital 
initial. With a small ‘‘c,” the word refers 
to something entirely different. 


We keep reminding you about this for 
reasons of clarity and correct usage. 
There’s another reason, too. Coke—with 


is his newspaper 








a capital “C”—is our registered trade- 
mark; and good practice prompts the 
owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. 


Ask for it (Ga iY] Gila 
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the same thing. ( ‘oO ke 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THAT NEW TOBY PRESS merchandising 
magazine is beginning to take active shape 
under the title, Women’s Fair. The maga- 
zine will not be mailed out, like Carnival, 
to customers of a store, but will be for sale 
in the store itself. The object is to draw 
customers into the store. 

One store in a city will stock Women’s 
Fair, displaying its own name on the front 
cover and its own advertising on the back 
cover. Copies will be sold at a nominal 
price; whether 5 or 10 cents has not been 
determined. Considerable national adver- 
tising will be carried, but the magazine 
will be chiefly editorial in its content, and 
will be directed to middle-income families. 
It will be in standard format, a monthly, 
not less than 48 pages, with some in color. 
The first issue is planned for early fall. 

Women’s Fair, which will use one piece 
of fiction an issue, of novelette length, pre- 
fers to see only material from agents. Non- 
fiction will include fashion and related 
news, as well as educational articles on all 
types of department-store merchandise. 
These must be authozitative in tone, and 
come from inside sources so that they are 
timely when they get into print. Women’s 
Fair will be only a small market for free 
lancers. 

Elliott Caplin will act as editor as well 
as publisher for the present. His cartoonist 
brother, Al Capp, is associated with him 
in this enterprise. Dorothy Lindner, for- 
merly with Good Housekeeping and Par- 
ents’ Magazine, is advertising director. Of- 
fices are at 17 East 45th Street, N.Y. 17. 
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First reports on Carnival Magazine 
brought in a flood of material, so the edi- 
tors were able to buy at once what was 
needed for early issues. Since the maga- 
zine is to be a quarterly for the first year, 
not much material can be used. The edi- 
tors will look at an outline on an idea 
which the writer, after studying first issues 
of Carnival, thinks is just right for the 
book. No outline submitted should be over 
a page long. The address: Carnival Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 714 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19. 

Have you seen the first issue of Action 
Caravan? This is the first pocket-size maga- 
zine devoted to men’s interests, and Horace 
B. Brown is editor-in-chief. Formerly one 
of the Fawcett first-string editors, serving 
on True and other men’s books, he is now 
directing a series of four picture magazines 
as well as the new Caravan. The maga- 
zine publishes non-fiction only, all original 
material. No reprints are used. For the 
first issues, Caravan will be a bi-monthly, 
but in the fall it will appear on a straight 
monthly basis. It sells for a quarter, runs 
to 128 pages, and is distributed nationally 
by Kable. 

Needs include adventure, told either in 
first or third person, action sports such as 
baseball, football, etc., hunting and fishing, 
and other outdoor sports, medical and 
health stories, personalities, etc. Action 
Caravan will be an all-around men’s maga- 
zine, including almost everything except 
fiction. The editor wants to be queried 
first, and promises prompt replies. 

The best average length is 2,500 words, 
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with a maximum of about 3,000. There 
will be a good market for shorts, as well; 
anything from a paragraph up to about 
800 words. Payment is on acceptance, at 
good rates. Pictures are bought, too, if they 
actually illustrate the story; payment at $5 
apiece. 

Adventure pieces should contain plenty 
of fast-moving action. For general pieces, 
the editor prefers an anecdotal, narrative 
writing style. The Action Caravan office is 
at 345 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. (A 
stamped, addressed return envelope is a 
“must”—unless your piece is ordered.) 

The other books Horace Brown is re- 
sponsible for are Vue, Tab, Gala, and 
Frolic—all picture magazines. The first two 
feature picture-stories, the other two cater 
to artists and the night club trade. They, 
too, are located at 345 Madison Avenue— 
on the 9th floor, along with the Allied 
Graphic Arts offices. 

Phillip Andrews is getting out a new 
pocket-size monthly, T-V Stars, a nice- 
looking little fan magazine printed in roto, 
but it’s no outside market. He also publishes 
Globe, which is a weekly for the travel 
trade, and Flash, a pocket-size monthly of 
picture-news. Both of these are staff pro- 
duced, with no outside market. Office: 545 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Sparked by television, wrestling now has 
its first fan magazine, Official Wrestling. 
The first issue was planned for April, but 
moved up to a March date to meet the 
strong and growing interest in this sport. 
A monthly, a little over standard size, it 
sells for 25 cents, has national distribution 
on newsstands and will be spotted at sports 
arenas. Gene Tunney is chairman of the 
board, Charles Merritt is publisher, and 
C. B. Colby is editor. The magazine starts 
off with a circulation guarantee of 200,000 
copies a month. 

Because its staff is part of the National 
Western Alliance, the magazine can get 
many short pieces of a newsy nature. The 
publication is planned, however, not as a 
news magazine but as a fan magazine. And 
the editors are interested in seeing short 
feature stories concerning any phase of 
wrestling: professional, collegiate, or ama- 


teur. Girl wrestlers are welcome as subject 
matter also. 

For the free lance writer lengths run 
fairly short, not over 1,000 words. The edi- 
tors are dubious about the value of queries, 
since they are most interested in the hand- 
ling of a subject. Payment is on acceptance, 
by the piece; as yet no rates have been set. 
These are likely to vary considerably, de- 
pending on the amount of research done, 
and on other factors—“rather liberal” is 
the most the editors would say. The offices 
of Official Wrestling are at 270 Park Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17; in the Hotel Marguery. 

Simplicity Magazine is the new title of 
what used to be Simplicity Pattern Book. 
This three-year-old publication is adding 
considerable text material in order to make 
it more valuable and interesting to women 
who sew at home. But this material will 
come from people in the trade. It would 
be almost impossible for a free lance writer 
to supply what is needed here, according 
to the editor, Virginia Hale. Address: 200 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

The American Mercury has had another 
change in ownership. William Bradford 
Huie, editor, bought the interest in the 
magazine held by Clendenin J. Ryan, the 
other principal stockholder. Huie is now 
editor and publisher. With the March issue, 
Huie’s fourth, the magazine is reverting to 
its original title; the word “New” has been 
dropped. 

Writers should study current issues with 
care before submitting material.The staff is 
discouraging the indiscriminate sending of 
manuscripts. The magazine is very different 
from The American Mercury of the Spivak 
regime. While the circulation has almost 
tripled in the short time Huie has been 
editor, the staff is not looking toward un- 
limited growth. The magazine will appeal 
only to a limited audience: “We neither 
expect nor desire to go beyond 200,000.” 
Chandler Prossard is now listed as executive 
editor. Susie Berg is the managing editor. 
John Tebbell is no longer an editor here. 

If you have studied the magazine and 
feel that your ideas are in line with its 
non-formula material, The American Mer- 
cury may be a market for you. Both articles 
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$3,000 
in 200 prizes 


OU are cordially invited to enter 
the Wrirer’s Dicesrt short- 
short story contest which opens Feb- 
ruary Ist and closes April 25th, 1951. 
Scripts may be any length up to 1500 
words, but not over that length. 
There are no taboos as to subject 
matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 17th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of WRITER’s 
Dicest. Among the 3000 previous 
winners are many free-lance writers 
who got their very first “break” this 
way. The contest is open to all 
writers. 


Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, and 
their decision is final. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story in any way you 
wish. 


for short stories of 1,500 words 


Send in your very best short-short, 
or write one now. Markets are con- 
stantly in need of this word length. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) If possible, 
face your main character with a real 
problem; (2) see that his desire to 
solve that problem, rather than run 
away from it, stems from strong, 
sound reasons; (3) if he solves the 
problem, be positive his method 
stems from his own wit and strength, 
not from something placed easily into 
his hand by Fate; (4) if he fails to 
solve the problem, you may still have 
a good story provided a philosophy 
or theme is implicit, and your char- 
acter’s failure to solve his problem is 
essential to the story. 


200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 
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200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


Ist Prize 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 


So that you may write for as long as a 
year wii tt worrying where the next 
steak is coming from, a prime corn-fed 
800 d Heref steer; either on 
the hoof or boned, cut up and deep 
frozen, as you prefer. If you’re vege- 
tarian, this steer will last a life-time. 


3rd Prize 
$100.00 Cash 


4th Prize 


Peace, quiet, privacy and all living 
expenses guarant in a first class, 
civilized, modern and tho hly com- 
fortable ‘‘hide-out,’’ including maid 
service and fine food, where you may 
write or dream for 10 days. 


5th Prize 


A guaranteed sale. We will work with 
you on one story until it is sold. 


6th Prize 


A new, automatic, three speed portable 
phonograph player to brin uu the in- 
spiration and enjoyment of the greatest 
music of our time. 


7th to 14th Prize 


Brand-new 1951 Smith Corona Portable 
Clipper Typewriter. Retail $89.00. 
Weight 17 pounds including 3 base- 
we carrying case. Standard 4 row 
typewriter keyboard ; includes back 
svacer and quick-set margin control. 
Pica or elite. 90 day parts and service 


guarantee. 
15th Prize 


rize is for the spirit, and, al- 
you win it, you may never see 


This 
thoug 





it. We will 
<=> 34 of wilderness and 
story, 5 acres 

pe you pictures of it, a deed, and 
prepay the taxes for ae ae Here 
— mind may dwell in rimeval 
orest and seek the serenity Tins 
wrote so feelingly about in his partner- 
ship with Nature. If, however, the land 
turns out to contain uranium — you’ve 
got a bellyful. 


16th Prize 


Retyping creas of mss. up to ee 
wi on fine bond paper, guarant 

to be done at the rate of no less than 
10,000 words a day. Includes two 
carbons. 


for you, within 1000 


17th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


18th to 25th Prize 


One dozen red American Beauty roses 
sent with the best wishes of our editors 
every year on your birthday for five 
years. 


26th Prize 


A writer’s desk. Tell us your require- 
ments in wood (what kind and color) 
or metal (whether light or stout) ; how 
many drawers and what size; whether 
for den or living room; or, if you are 
one of our more fortunate readers, 
whether for yacht or trailer. 


27th to 35th Prize 


All the paper you need to write on, 
plus the postage to send it out. Also 
carbon paper, envelopes, and type- 
writer ribbons for one year for your 
normal work as a free-lance magazine 
writer. Railway Express charges paid 
on book manuscripts you ship or receive 
collect up to one a month. 





36th to 40th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
in your story. 


41st to 50th Prize 


Your selection of $50 worth of books 
from among the dozens of current, 
authoritative, and entertaining books 
listed by Warrer’s Dicest month. 


51st to 55th Prize 


A subscription to the Sunday New York 
Times, The New Yorker and The New 
Republic. 


+ 5éth to 60th Prize 


A fine Columbia Encyclopedia, a book 
which required more than five years to 
prepare and was awarded national 
prizes for its scholarly workmanship. 


61st to 80th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit song ly pre 

for this — of fine white ~ 
3 sheets, carbons, clips 

aaa. file folders, etc., in plentsful 

amounts and of the highest quality. 

Enough for a productive writer for six 

aenaies a lazy writer for life. 


8Ist to 99th Prize 


The new edition of The Writer's 
Market. Includes over 7000 literary 
markets. Each editorial statement ap- 
proved by each editor before publica- 
tion and written either by him or his 
assistant. Or, a writer’s text of your 
own choice. 


100th to 199th Prize 


Certificate of merit recording the place 
your story won in the Contest. 


200th Prize 


One medium-sized white elephant. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
words in length; typed or handwritten. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return. will 


no more than 1500 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription (new, 
renewal, or extension) to WritEer’s Dicest. 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar one 
year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories 
in this contest. No more than two stories can be entered by 


any one writer. 





4. All stories, and all ri 
property of the individual writer. The names of the winners 
published in Wrrrer’s Dicest. 
returned as soon as possible. 


ts to same, remain the exclusive 
All scripts will be 


5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1951. Three ex- 
enced professional editors are judges, and each script will 
read by each of the three judges. 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 








The Contest Editor, Wrrrer’s Dicest 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Wrrrer’s Dicest short-short story contest. 
(Check which) (] Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription with two stories. 
( Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription with one story. 


City 


CORR Oe eee EOE EHO EEE HEHEHE HEHE EH HEE EHH EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEEEEEEEEEEE HEHEHE SEES EEE SO EED 


Terr eer reer eee ree eee eee ee eee Terre eee . 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [1]; my subscription has expired, so please renew it (]; I am al- 
ready a subscriber so extend my subscription al 2 
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and fiction are strong and unusual in treat- 
ment. Two pieces of fiction are used in 
each issue, quality writing, along the lines 
of the “Atlantic Firsts.” Top fiction length 
is about 4,500 words. The non-fiction pieces 
are more essay-type than is usual in most 
magazines, almost semi-fictional in treat- 
ment, containing much personal opinion. 
A good average length for these is 2,500 
words, and writing style is important. 

Payment for both fiction and articles is 
by the piece, on acceptance, and runs $200 
to $250. There is no market for either 
poetry or fillers. Address material for The 
American Mercury to 32 East 57th Street, 
es. & 


Macfadden Publications had a big 
surprise early in February, when Irving 
Manheimer announced that he and three 
associates had acquired controlling interest 
in the company. They had been quietly buy- 
ing the company’s stock as it appeared on 
the market. Manheimer is head of Pub- 
lishers Distributing Corporation, and is 
reported to have made a fortune by ship- 
ping unsold copies of U. S. magazines 
abroad. He has been in printing, publish- 
ing, and distributing all his life, and has 
been interested in the Macfadden maga- 
zines for years. He is planning to take an 
active part in managing his new property, 
but is reported to be keeping the magazines 
separate from his own distributing com- 
pany. One important change of personnel 
is reported so far. O. J. Elder has resigned 
as president of Macfadden Publications and 
it seems likely that Harold Wise, former 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager, will come out of retirement to become 
president. 





Post Versus Most 


A few 
Take the trails 
Ending brightly 
In Post Scripts; 
The rest 
Clutter mails 
Sending, tritely, 
The most scripts. 
Maud Mero Doolittle 
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The Macfadden Men’s Group — True 
Detective, Sport, and Saga — has raised its 
circulation guarantee to a million copies. 
Saga has been on the stands only since fall, 
but is reported to be selling well. 


Everywoman’s, the latest magazine to 
find successful distribution through chain 
groceries, is a good-looking magazine with 
considerable color work and a well- 
balanced contents. It is another five-cent 
bargain for the woman shopper, and should 
grow rapidly from its original half-million 
copies. 

The editor, Helen E. Greenwood, told 
me that the quality of unsolicited manu- 
scripts has been comparatively high, and 
that some of the fiction as well as a number 
of “firsts” have been bought out of the 
slush. Everything that comes in is read 
with care. 

Fiction may run from 1,500 to 5,000 
words, and must have a very real quality 
about it. The characters must come alive; 
the writing should be fresh and entertain- 
ing. Personality sketches for the series, 
“Everywoman’s Woman,” seem to be best 
when written by non-professionals. Lengths 
on these vary considerably; payment is a flat 
$100. Personal experience articles also seem 
to be best when they come in unsolicited. 
There is no limit on the subjects. Some wit 
and humor help a lot, of course. Lengths 
for articles run from 2,000 to 3,000 words 
on the average, with some much shorter. 
Payment varies a good deal: $35, $50, $75 
for short articles, with a maximum of $250 
for feature articles. The top rate for fiction 
is $300 now, although the editor hopes to 
raise rates in the future. Payment is on 
acceptance, and very fast. Everywoman’s 
quickly outgrew its original space, and then 
its larger space at 31 West 47th Street, and 
now has real elbow room on the ninth floor 
at 16 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16, between 
Fifth and Madison Avenues. 


Travel has been distributed for some time 
only through subscriptions, but now it is 
planning on newsstand distribution. If you 
are not able to find the magazine, you may 
still write in for a copy, but send 20 cents. 
This is cost price, and a special service for 
writers who want to study typical issues. 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 


Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 




















Sells 13 Articles 

“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they were 
proud to print it) contained many of the 
“musts” that make a story: conflict, theme, 
atmosphere, and a successful solution to all 
problems. It was slanted, of course, to tex- 
tile operations, but I was complimented on 
its lively style. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for McGraw-Hill 
publishing company. Without Palmer train- 
ing, the story would probably have fallen 
flat on its face. 


“I have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 


“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyer, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 


“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.”—Charles 
Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader's 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Fournal, and others. Your 
instructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- 
rine Benion, Milton, Pa. 





“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement” 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it forathird. The 
success I have been having with 
my first commercial writing has 
been due to the helpful supervision 
and encouragement received from 
the Palmer staff.” —Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. (Note: Mrs. Hal- 
burnt has since written us about some worthwhile 
work she has done as Publicity Director for a local 
organization. ) 

Endorsed by Famous Authors 

Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
yor about writing for magazines, newspaper 
eatures, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 









Palmer Institute of d 
Authorship, Since 1917 — 
BEF) Members, National Veterans 
The Art Home Study Council 











 Salable 
te Stories 






1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-41 
Hellyweod 28, Calif. 





ee i) 

Palmer Insti of Authorship 
REE 1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollyweod 28, Calif., Desk J-41 
Please send me free book, ‘“The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’ which explains how I may increase my income 





from writing. This is confidential. No salesman 

Please print clearly. 

Mr. 

Mrs. f CES walse vehi dkd bewneea eth seine hen ek abe eek som 
Miss 

A irons ota n tk hh endudeade derierbiemeraensacted 
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Check here ( ) if eligible veteran’s training. 





























Travel continues to be in the market for 
good travel pieces. The market is also open 
for travel-adventure stories of 2,000 to 
3,000 words, from anywhere in the world. 
But they must be authentic and really well 
written. They may be written in either third 
or first person, depending on the story. 
They may be by-lined “As Told To —” if 
accompanied by an affidavit from the ad- 
venturer that the writer has permission to 
use his name. 

This magazine does not buy pictures on 
the chance that they might some day fit an 
article, but a photographer who has a bank 
of first-rate photographs is welcome to send 
in a list of subjects with the suggestion that 
the editor keep it on file. Cartoons are fairly 
well stocked, but the editors look at roughs 
submitted by mail. Payment for copy is 1 to 
2 cents a word, on acceptance; $5 per pic- 
ture. Malcolm Davis is editor of Travel. 
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The address: 115 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Why—The Magazine of Popular 
Psychology, the pocket-size bi-monthly 
published by Elliott Caplin, with Larry 
Goldsmith as editor, has shifted its empha- 
sis somewhat. It is less interested than 
originally in the it-happened-to-me type of 
material, and is stressing problems of per- 
sonality as narrated by the professional psy- 
chiatrist. For regular articles, requirements 
include a thorough knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, ability to present non-fiction material 
in a warmly human way, story-telling abil- 
ity, and a careful study of the magazine to 
see just what is wanted. 

Full-length psychiatric cases running 
about 3,000 words are needed at present. 
These may be a psychiatrist’s material, writ- 
ten up “as told to —” in readable form, or 
straight articles on some phase of personal- 
ity problems. Lengths run 2,000 or 2,500 
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words, but the editors are always on the 
lookout for the shorter pieces of 1,000 or 
1,500 words. They also use quizzes, but 
these must have psychological validity. Pay- 
ment runs 3 cents a word, on acceptance. 
This magazine is published by Modern 
Living Council, Inc., associated with the 
Toby Press, at 17 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


Man’s World has ceased publication 
after getting two issues on the newsstands. 
Carl Loveday edited, at 220 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

Modern Astrology struck a snag with 
paper problems, and has had to skip several 
issues. The editor, Margaret Morrell, indi- 
cates that she plans to continue after some 
reorganization. The address: Room 378, 11 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 


Those new pulps which Irwin Stein an- 
nounced for the D. S. Publishing Company 
a few months ago seem to have evaporated. 
Stein is not “available” through personal 
calls or by telephone. Furthermore, no one 
answers queries by mail. The office address 
is 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

The Macfadden fan magazine, Photo- 
play, has raised its newsstand price from 15 
cents to 20 cents, with the May issue. Adele 
Fletcher edits at 205 East 42nd Street. 


Kate Smith is the new part-time editor 
of The Woman, pocket-size magazine pub- 
lished by Farrell Publications at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Your Mind Magazine, at 103 Park Ave- 
nue, has been changed to Your Mind and 
Body, giving it a wider scope of subject 
matter and reader interest. In the process 
it has skipped several issues. It will appear 
again in the fall on a regular quarterly 
basis, selling at 35 cents. Lesley Kuhn is the 
editor. Articles are written on assignment, 
following queries as to subject matter, but 
most material seems to come from psychol- 
ogists and other authorities. Dr. Thomas L. 
Garrett is no longer with the company. 

This magazine is allied with the Your 
Mind Book Club. And now a new book 
publishing project has been added at the 
same address: Psychological Library Pub- 
lishers. A series of older books essential in 
the field are being reissued in uniform bind- 
ings. The first will be Kuhn’s Psychology’s 








$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar industry 

$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 

$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 

2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 
Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














Do you want to sell or do you want to collect 
rejection slips? If you want to be convinced of 
our ability to sell, as hundreds of others have, 
send us now your STORY, NOVEL or ARTI- 
CLE. Our personal, efficient services, in the 
heart of the publishing center, have been praised 
for 16 years. 


To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees. 


Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 3,000 
words — and add 75c¢ more for each additional 
M, if longer. Because of publishers’ demands 
for novels, we are compelled to make an- 
other concession. Send $4 with each novel 
and receive prompt sale or honest report. 
Commission: 10%. 


Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales — and no fees for 
established writers. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau St. — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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What's What, a dictionary of terms and 
usages directed to students and writers. 

Pulp markets are very slim and spotty 
nowadays, and a pulp writer must be con- 
stantly on the alert to place his material. 
Borderline stories which sell well when the 
market is booming now almost invariably 
get a “Sorry!” At the Thrilling Group, 
Fanny Ellsworth has taken on a bigger job. 
She is now managing editor of all the West- 
ern pulps, including the men’s action books 
as well as the three Western romance books. 

Ranch Romances is. one very open mar- 
ket in this house. The length on serials is 
45,000 words, divided into four installments 
which run 16,000, 12,000, 12,000, and 5,000 
words respectively. Other lengths remain as 
before. And reports and pay checks are 
prompt in this house. Address: 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. Miss Ellsworth is 
editor. 

Other magazines in the group are very 
tight markets at present, buying an occas- 
ional short story but not much else. A 
correction on Exciting Western: this is not 
a one-character book; it uses a variety of 
characters. Only four of the Thrilling 


Group Westerns feature a single character: 
Texas Rangers, Masked Rider Western, 
Range Riders Western, and Rio Kid West- 


ern. 

At Magazine Management Company 
(Goodman), there have been some changes. 
The magazines were put into small size for 
a single issue, but the company was not 
satisfied with the trial, and with the May 
issues, shifted everything in the sports and 
Western groups back to regular pulp for- 
mat. 

3 Western Novels has been dropped, and 
in its place is Best Western, a revival of one 
of the old Red Circle favorite titles. Needs 
include novels of 18,000 to 20,000 words, 





About Women 


Some men 
Are choosy. 
I’m not. 
Just give me one 
Who can plot. 
Fred Bell 


novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000, and shorts 
up to 6,000. Robert O. Erisman is editor. 
Payment is a cent and up on all the pulps, 
on acceptance. At present, all material used 
is original. 

Marvel Science Magazine is a quarterly, 
and has been all along. It can therefore 
afford to be a selective market, accepting 
only the best available stories. Payment on 
this magazine runs as high as 5 cents a 
word. 

There has been talk from time to time 
about a new title, Dynamic Science Stories, 
but Erisman informs me that the book 
never got beyond the talk stage. That title 
has not been reissued since its demise back 
about 1939. There are now seven active 
pulp titles in the group. The address is 350 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

At Popular Publications the cutbaek of 
all pulp magazines to bi-monthlies has ad- 
versely affected a market already cut into 
deeply by the use of a number of reprints 
in each of the smaller-size magazines. The 
regular pulps have been averaging only a 
single reprint to an issue. With so depleted 
a market, it’s important to know just what 
the open spots are. 

Peggy Graves is trying to make the 
smaller-size Romance into a more sophis- 
ticated magazine to match its attractive 
covers. She can use an occasional marriage 
story. Writing definitely must be better, 
since she can be choosy. She’d like a few 
first-person stories with strong emotional 
impact, for instance, a girl being dragged 
into a crime situation unknowingly. But no 
confession type stories, and no sex impli- 
cations. 5,000 to 7,000 words is a good 
length. For 15 Love Stories Miss Graves 
needs shorts of 3,500 to 5,000 words. 

Louise Hauser tells me she has always 
bought close to the line, and never had 
an inventory more than a month ahead for 
any of her three love books. She is buying 
mostly 4,000 to 6,000 word shorts. For Love 
Short Stories, the smaller size book, she now 
wants slicker, more sophisticated writing 
and more realistic plots. She can use some 
very short lengths of about 2,000 words. 

Ejler Jakobsson’s open spot is for West- 
ern stories not over 5,000 words. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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UBLISHERS may not insert want ads in daily papers but they are 
eager to find talented writers who will bring them prestige and 
money. A 1951 example is James Jones whose very first novel, FROM 
HERE TO ETERNITY is setting best selling records and winning rave 





reviews. 
How do you break through from literary obscurity to sales success? 
inte The biggest barrier today to your success is not the unwillingness of 
rints © publishers to “discover” you but the keen competition from other 
The authors. Editors, being human, accept books which have the 
nly a professional touch. 
leted If you feel that something is holding your book back from earning the 
what recognition you feel it deserves send it to me. There is no substitute 
Pe for the objective view and the experienced counsel of one who deals 
phis- daily with manuscripts and editors. I know what publishers want and 
ade can tell you if your script is ready for sales, if it contains flaws which 
riage can be corrected or if you are wasting your time even trying to place 
etter, your book. Send your script today! Market appraisal, $5. 
| few SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES are always in good demand. 
ional RATES: for reading, sales handling and/or constructive criticism: $1. 
ie per thousand words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. 


rigs Enclose fee with each manuscript. Now handling POETRY. Details 


good on request. 
raves Professionals: 10% commissions on sales if you sell regularly to national mage- 
zines or If you've placed a book this year. Write full details before sending 
manuscripts. 


lways 

had RE-WRITING and GHOST-WRITING of your novels, non-fiction 
d for and stories. INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN for authors who wish 
uying professional supervision of their output for a low monthly fee. Details 
Love on request. 
tthe Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


FRANK Q. BRADY, ierery Asen 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
































By Hal Goldberg 


The Writer’s Situation and Other Essays. 
By Storm Jameson. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
1950. $2.50. 

The late sleeper may dislike the sound 
of the alarm clock, but he appreciates the 
bell that wakens him. So Miss Jameson’s 
essays, written clear as a bell, serve to shake 
the present-day writer from his lethargy. 
They examine serious writing against uni- 
versal attitudes and shine the painful light 
of human values on the writer. Why? Be- 
cause “at this moment in history, a writer 
who concerns himself with anything less 
than the destiny of man on the earth is 
amusing himself.” But, quickly adds Miss 
Jameson (as if she hears thousands of writ- 
ers saying “Hmmpphh!”), if writing about 
topics other than the destiny of man is what 
a writer does best, that’s what he must do. 

This “doing what one does best” is the 
only direct reference to other-than-serious 
writing in the 200 pages of the book. The 
essays hopefully demand of today’s writers 
literature of the same magnitude as that 
which Tolstoy gave to his age. Does this 
mean that the questions raised in the essays 
are of no significance to the average writer? 
Certainly not. Writers in these critical times 
cannot afford to ignore the questions Miss 
Jameson presents and explores: 

What is the basic human problem that 
our age places before its artists and think- 
ers? Is it freedom or is it, as Miss Jameson 
believes, the basic yet complex matter of 
human survival? 

What is the writer’s responsibility to the 
world and himself? Miss Jameson answers, 
“The first and last duties being to honor, 
not any national State only because it is 
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the one we are born into, but the material 
and immaterial values we have decided are 
worth paying for. When the State is honor- 
ing the demands of these, it will be our 
duty to honor and help the State.” 


In wartime the writer’s duty is “to re- 
mind the gentlemen who direct Reconstruc- 
tion Commissions that the unit of value in 
the world is not a mile of frontier territory 
or a dollar or even a bushel of wheat, but 
a single human being, the most obscure, 
the least able to speak for himself; that 
the value of an economic system corre- 
sponds exactly to the opportunity it gives 
every child to become a healthy, tranquil, 
and responsible citizen of his country.” 

Our disturbing English essayist, with a 
string of novels to her credit, doesn’t soft- 
pedal her belief that 20th Century English 
and American writing is comparatively 
poor, that the tyranny of Things forced 
upon our age has resulted in millions of 
worthless books. 

To test the value of the writer of today, 
Miss Jameson asks this question, “Is he 
able to tell us about the destiny of man, 
our destiny, in such a way that we have 
the courage to live it, and gaily? If not, he 
may be a very clever writer, he may even 
be honest, but he is not a great writer— 
not for us.” 


* * * 


Writing and Selling Fact and Fiction. By 
Harry Edward Neal. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 
1949. $2.00. 

“Plot spelled backward reads Tolp. .. .” 
Thus begins Neal’s explanation that plot- 
ting is simple. 
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“This chapter will be a dilly. . . .” This is 
the author’s point of view about his chapter 
on Viewpoint. 

Along with a generous sprinkling of such 
inane remarks, the reader gets one of 
the perennial “You-can-do-it-See-how-I’ve- 
done-it-It’s-so-easy” books for people who 
want to become writers. Neal’s book, like 
others of the sort, can be very helpful to 
the beginning writer only if he reads it 
cautiously and as a supplement to sound 
training and study of the fundamentals of 
English usage. 

“All you really need,” Chapter One be- 
gins, “is a pen, pencil or typewriter, some 
paper, and ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORS 
TUVWXYZ. The trick is to shuffle those 
letters into words which will hypnotize a 
magazine editor into sending you a check.” 

That reminds me of the story about a 
kindergarten teacher who handed a child 
some wooden blocks. “Now Eddy, take 
these blocks and build a big building.” The 
child looked at the teacher, peered at the 
blocks, and said, “Are you kidding!” 

The reader who drops Writing and Sell- 
ing after Neal’s opening card-shark meta- 
phor is fortunate. The book offers a rehash 
of elementary story writing rules and is 
cluttered with poor illustrations. Here’s an 
example showing use of a verb that “makes 
your story move and can add freshness, 
too. . . . ‘Moonlight splashed in her face.’ ” 

If the reader reads on and finds no new 
ideas or help in this book, at least he’ll get 
splashed in the face. Who am I to say that 
a splash in the face isn’t helpful at times? 


* * * 


The Best Television Plays of the Year. 
Edited by William I. Kaufman. Merlin 
Press, Inc. 1950. $4.50. 


With television’s growth to almost 11 
million sets tuned in to 107 stations in 63 
metropolitan areas, TV producers are 
churning through stories, looking to the 
writer to satisfy the insatiable public ap- 
petite for more and better dramatic shows. 
TV has been devouring story scripts raven- 
ously. More than this, a few individuals 
and programs are experimenting and wid- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
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Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
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MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a fair chance 
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eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
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a sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 

Established writers on commission basis; others 
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for information. 
Typing service if desired 
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By Lee Otis 


THE KEY TO writing successful mystery 
programs for TV is to capture the atten- 
tion of the viewer from the first instant the 
story appears on his screen. “Something 
must be happening that will catch the in- 
terest of the audience,” says Frank Wayne, 
prolific writer of TV mysteries. “In a half- 
hour show, you don’t have time for much 
characterization and you can’t waste time 
establishing your characters before you 
start the vital action. Get right to the point 
and let the actions of your characters tell 
the audience what it needs to know about 
them.” 

Wayne, who writes the Friday evening 
mystery show Trapped over WOR-TV, 
New York, recently turned out more than 
200 TV scripts over a 15-month period. 
He has written 40 half-hour scripts for 
Trapped in as many weeks, and for more 
than a year he directed and wrote scripts 
for a 15-minute, cross-the-board serial Mr. 
and Mrs. Mystery. He gave up the latter 
show a few months ago to sign on as one 
of the writers of Winner Take All on 
CBS-TV. 

This opening scene from “Quiet—Murder 
at Work,” seen on Trapped over WOR- 
TV, shows how Wayne uses action rather 
than words to get the viewer’s attention 
from the start: 

DISSOLVE FROM OPENING CREDITS 

TO A CLOSE-UP OF A YOUNG, NER- 

VOUS-LOOKING MAN ... TOM. HE 

HAS HIS HANDS OVER HIS EARS AND 

HIS FACE SCREWED UP IN PAIN. 


SOUND: POUNDING OF HAMMER, 
LOUD, ON WOOD. 
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TOM CAN TAKE IT NO LONGER. HE 
SCREAMS. 
TOM 
Stop! Stop! Stop! 
(HE GETS UP AND RUSHES TO THE 
DOOR. CLIP TO THE EXTERIOR. HE 
RUSHES OVER TO WHERE HIS UNCLE 
LEO IS POUNDING A NAIL INTO THE 
PORCH RAILING. AS THE HAMMER IS 
RAISED AGAIN, HE GRABS THE HAM- 
MER.) Stop that noise . . . stop it, do you 
hear? (HE RAISES THE HAMMER 
OVER HIS HEAD . . . LEO QUICKLY 
GRABS THE HAND AND TWISTS IT 
BEHIND TOM, HOLDING HIM FAST 
WITH THAT AND HIS OTHER ARM.) 
LEO 
Tom, snap out of it! Easy. Don’t struggle! 
Let go of the hammer! Let go of it, I said. 
(HE PULLS THE HAMMER AWAY 
FROM TOM AND FLINGS IT DOWN. 
THEN HE TURNS TOM AROUND AND 
SLAPS HIS FACE. TOM GOES LIMP. 
LEO HELPS HIM INTO THE HOUSE. 
HE TAKES HIM TO THE SOFA AND 
PLACES HIM DOWN. TOM LIES FLAT 
ON THE SOFA AND PLACES A PIL- 
LOW OVER HIS EARS. LEO PULLS IT 
AWAY. TOM PUTS HIS HANDS TO 
HIS EARS.) 
Tom, boy, you’ve got to listen to me... 
you've got to stop this nonsense. We can’t 
have you going into fits like that. You act 
like a wild man. 
TOM 
I couldn’t stand it any more 
. it was pounding 


That noise... 
. it was so loud. . 
into my brain. 


Wayne lists four elements of the mystery 
program: shock, suspense, tension, strong 
emotion. But he believes too many writers 
forget that television is a visual medium. 
“They try to tell too much of the story in 
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dialogue,” he says. “Let the camera do the 
work. Every one of the four elements I’ve 
mentioned can be created or accentuated 
without a word being spoken if the writer 
takes advantage of the mobility of the 
camera.” 

He tries to vary his shows among four 
types of stories. About one in four will 
have supernatural overtones, another will 
be “earthy,” a third may be psychological 
or “mental,” and the fourth emotional. 
Maybe once in eight stories he’ll run in a 
humorous script. He’s fond of the “twist” 
or surprise ending. 

Where does he get ideas for a mystery 
per week? “I believe there’s a story in 
everything,” Wayne says. “The worth is in 
how it’s told. There’s a story in any per- 
son, if you can recognize it. There are 
stories in inanimate things. There’s noth- 
ing about which a story can’t be written.” 

As an example, Wayne found a story in 
the sound of church bells. While he was 
working in his apartment on a Sunday 
morning, his writing was interrupted by the 
loud pealing of bells in a church across 
the street. The idea came to him for a 
story about a man “trapped” by sound and 
driven to commit a robbery and two mur- 
ders before the tolling of church bells drives 
him to his own death. 

The mystery-type program, incidentally, 
offers more opportunity to the free lancer 
in television than any other category. Three 
shows on CBS-TV and two on NBC-TV 
are buying original mysteries. They are 
the hour-long Sure As Fate and the half- 
hour programs Suspense and Danger on 
CBS-TV (script editor: Janet Wood) and 
Lights Out and The Clock, both half-hour 
shows, on NBC-TV (script editor: Philip 
Minis). The Clock recently lost its time- 
slot and no new time for it has been found. 
But Minis is still reading scripts for the 
show in the hope that it will be continued. 

CBS, however, is reported just about 
ready to stop reading scripts from unknown 
writers. It looks as if the situation there 
will soon parallel that in the movie studios: 
unsolicited scripts will be opened and sent 
back unread unless they are submitted by 
professional writers or through recognized 
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agents. A “professional” writer, according 
to CBS thinking, is one who has writing 
credits in any field, and writers who have 
never sold in network television before 
might do well to list their credits in a cov- 
ering letter when submitting scripts to 
CBS-TV. The network feels that it can 
no longer handle the tremendous volume 
of unsolicited material that has been piling 
up in its TV story department. 

* * * 


The CBS-TV plan of building scripts 
from outlines by paying writers in several 
installments to develop the stories has 
raised the question of rights. What rights 
are retained by the author in this kind of 
deal? The fact is that CBS, having in- 
vested money in a story on the basis of as 
little as a two or three-page outline, wants 
to acquire the story outright. This insist- 
ence that the writer give up all rights is 
not unusual in television, where the area 
of authors’ rights is still much the sort of 
jungle that it once was in radio. Many 
producers, when they buy a TV script, 
want all rights. If a writer is well estab- 
lished and his work is known, he can get 
a better deal. At best, he will come off 
with a contract in which he leases his script 
for one telecast (plus the usual kinescope 
recording for stations not connected to the 
coaxial cable), with all rights eventually 
reverting to him. That’s the sort of deal 
which is standard for all scripts bought by 
NBC-TV for Lights Out and The Clock 
and by BBD&O for Armstrong’s Circle 
Theater, also seen on NBC-TV. But in 
dealing with many producers, the unknown 
author of an unsolicited script usually takes 
the contract the network or agency offers 
him and surrenders all rights. 

Standardization of television rights is on 
the way, though. Preliminary meetings have 
been held between the four TV networks 
and the National Television Committee of 
the Authors’ League of America, made up 
of representatives from all the guilds of the 
Authors’ League plus the Screen Writers’ 
Guild. The objective is to reach an agree- 
ment like the Free Lance Minimum Basic 
Agreement between the networks and the 
Radio Writers’ Guild, which brought order 
out of chaos in radio. 
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The Radio Writers’ Guild took the posi- 
tion that a writer should retain a perma- 
nent equity in the works he creates and 
that a radio script should be leased to a 
producer or network for one airing, with 
all rights eventually reverting to the author. 
The radio MBA, therefore, provides for 
minimum fees in various categories for 
a “single use right.” This includes a live 
or recorded broadcast for supplementary 
coverage only within 60 days. Any re- 
broadcast after that period requires that 
the writer be paid an additional fee. The 
company is protected by being granted “ex- 
clusive radio rights” to the script for a 
stipulated period, and this period may be 
extended indefinitely by the payment of 
additional compensation to the writer. All 
money paid for a script over and above the 
MBA minimum is applied automatically to 
extend the “exclusive” period, so that in 
practice the networks actually hold “ex- 
clusive radio rights” to many scripts for 
periods as long as 20 years. But during the 
period, no matter how long, the author 
must be paid 50 per cent of the applicable 
minimum fee each time the script is re- 
used, and the rights eventually revert to 
the writer or his estate. If subsidiary rights 
are sold during the period in which the 
company holds “exclusive radio rights,” the 
proceeds are divided equally between the 
writer and the network. 


The National Television Committee un- 
doubtedly will try to obtain a rights clause 
as favorable to the writer as the MBA. 


* * * 


Bigelow Theater, produced on film and 
seen on CBS-TV different times and days 
in different cities. Sponsor: Bigelow Car- 
pets. Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. Story 
Editor: George Panetta, Young & Rubi- 
cam, 285 Madison Ave., New York. 


Here’s a television dramatic show on film 
that uses only original stories and is open 
to free lancers. Story Editor George Panetta 
says, “We look for fresh, original scripts; 
if we can get such scripts from young, new 
writers, all the better. We do the straight 
dramatic, the comedy, light or broad, and 
practically every kind of love story; in fact, 
our range is so wide we hate inhibiting 
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There is always someone behind every 
writer . . . even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
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You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some— 
ene to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
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tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 
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record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
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mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
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writers with requirements. We do, of 
course, have the taboo of bad taste. We ask 
the writer to remember that the show is 
going into someone’s living room—all peo- 
ple might not be offended, but we are con- 
cerned with the ‘one’ who might.” 

Panetta wants complete stories, not out- 
lines, and he likes to see a script in play 
form. The plays are in two acts, breaking 
for a middle commercial. “The fewer char- 
acters, fewer sets, the better,” he says. 

The plays are filmed in Hollywood, and 
payment is made when the film is shot, 
which may be months ahead of the tele- 
cast. The fee is $500 per script, with op- 
tions to repeat the film at half the price. 
The writer retains all rights except the TV 
right, which reverts to him after a certain 
period. 

Panetta says he’ll let writers know about 
their scripts in two weeks or less. But he 
points out that, in many cases, he can’t 
give reasons for rejections: “We read some 
500 scripts a month, so we can’t possibly 
give detailed consideration to all writers, 
either by letter or by phone.” Scripts should 
be sent to George Panetta, story editor, 
Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Whistler, Sundays, 7:30-8:00 p. 
m. PST, CBS Pacific Network. Sponsor: 
Signal Oil Co. Agency: Barton A. Stebbins 
Advertising Agency. Script Editor: Kath- 
leen Hite, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Columbia Square, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Whistler, heard only on the Pacific 
Network of CBS, offers a good market for 
free lancers who can write to its specifica- 
tions and pays $250 per script for first radio 
rights. 

Kathleen Hite, the script editor, de- 
scribes The Whistler as a series of original 
half-hour psychological mysteries, with the 
emphasis on psychological development of 
characters motivated by love, hate, avarice, 
jealousy, etc. While crime of one sort or 
another is usually present in the series, it is 
not essential. “We want emotional pres- 
sure, but avoid horror, physical brutality, 
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afflictions, insanity, and the like,” she says. 
“The accent should be on suspense which 
grows out of natural character relation- 
ships. Unusual characters and locales are 
welcome.” 

The Whistler himself is the narrator. He 
introduces the, first and second acts but 
never enters into the action itself. He is 
a force for good; a philosophical observer 
who knows the folly of men’s ways and can 
foresee the inevitable, but who never de- 
rives pleasure from the misfortunes of the 
characters. Scripts for The Whistler should 
run approximately 24 minutes and 30 sec- 
onds, or from 21 to 23 pages, and should be 
constructed as follows: 

Part One: the first act, which may be 
short but should not be longer than a third 
of the total, should end on a note of high 
suspense. 

Part Two: the body of the script, which 
is played out in drama, develops the prin- 
cipal action of the story, and ends on a 
conclusive high point. 

Part Three: strange ending with a strong, 
ironic twist. 

Outlines may be submitted, but complete 
scripts are preferred. Scripts should be sent 
to Kathleen Hite, Columbia Square, Holly- 
wood 28, California, and must be accom- 
panied by a signed release form which can 
be obtained by writing to Miss Hite. She 
asks that authors allow at least three weeks 
for a decision; if it is necessary to hold a 
script under consideration longer, the writ- 
er is informed of the fact. 


* * * 


The one-act playlets presented every 
Monday on the Kate Smith television show 
on NBC are packaged by Olio Video Tele- 


vision Productions and offer no openings 


for free lance material. Scripts are just 
about lined up for the current 13-week 
cycle, after which the plays will be dropped 
for the summer. Plans for next fall are 
uncertain. 


* * * 


An excellent book for writers who want 
to know what a TV script looks like is the 
recently-published first annual volume of 
The Best Television Plays of the Year, 
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edited by William I. Kaufman, casting 
director of NBC Television. It includes the 
scripts ef nine plays, complete with all stage 
and camera directions, plus a drawing of 
the floor plan of each production and an 
introduction by the producer. One play was 
selected from Kraft Television Theater, 
Studio One, Lights Out, The Big Story, 
The Goldbergs and the now-defunct Actors 
Studio; two were seen on Chevrolet Tele- 
Theater, also off the air now, and one play 
was produced originally on Station KBTV, 
Dallas, Texas. 

* * * 


There’s been a sudden rush of new dra- 
matic programs on radio. The Philip Morris 
Playhouse has been revived on CBS, in a 
Thursday evening spot, presenting hallf- 
hour adaptations and originals by “name” 
writers. NBC Presents: Short Story is the 
title of a new Wednesday evening series on 
NBC, originating in Hollywood and made 
up of adaptations of contemporary serious 
short stories. King’s Row, based on the 
characters in Henry Bellamann’s novel and 
its sequel, Parris Mitchell of King’s Row, 
by Mrs. Katherine Bellamenn, is a new 
afternoon serial on CBS. Welbourne Kelley 
is scripting. None of these programs offers 
a free lance market. 


News of Radio and TV Programs, Writers 


New entry in the TV soap opera sweep- 
stakes is NBC-TV’s five-a-week Miss Susan, 
starring Susan Peters and written by 
William Kendall Clarke. It will originate 
in Philadelphia because there’s no studio 
space in New York. 

A. J. Russell had scripts on both Lights 
Out and The Clock during the same week. 

Two recent TV casualties: Prudential 
Family Playhouse has been dropped from 
CBS-TV after trying unsuccessfully to build 
up ratings on alternate Tuesdays opposite 
Milton Berle. CBS-TV also lost Nash Air- 
flyte Theater; in this case, cuts in auto pro- 
duction forced the sponsor to give up some 
TV commitments. 

Ira Avery, who produces Armstrong’s 
Theater of Today on radio, had an original 
television script on Armstrong’s Circle 
Theater, 








Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


ie Gate of her available aid in the juvenile fiction 
eld. 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
65c per |, words on book-length scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 
716 N, Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 


DO YOU HAVE IT? 


Are you surrounded by shadows of uncertainty and 
confusion? 

Does serenity elude you except for brief intervals? 
And do those fleeting moments leave you with a 
heartfelt longing for the comfort and satisfaction of 
true and lasting happiness? 

Are you enjoying SUCCESS? HEALTH? PEACE 
OF MIND? FINANCIAL SECURITY? 

Do you know HOW to gain these good things of 


life? 
WE DO! 


Send for your free copy of INTO THE SUN right 
now and learn our secret. 
Address: Dept W-1 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Ramona, California 


New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligati Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 



































Keys to the Men’s Markets 


(Continued from page 35) 


ready been an errand boy, a route boy 

for a newspaper, a soda jerk, and a 

stockyards laborer. 

I could have continued with, “By 1916, 
Peg was on the European staff of the 
United Press, covering the first World 
War. . . .” But his job as a stockyards 
laborer involved a near escape from death, 
so the next paragraphs read: 

It was at a Chicago pork packing 
plant that Pegler almost eliminated 
himself as a potential nemesis of labor 
racketeers. Laden with a heavy tub of 
“hog parts,” he was staggering across 
the plant yard when his feet slipped in 
a puddle of animal grease. 

“I did an involuntary Shuffle Off 
To Buffalo,” he recalls, “hit the dirt, 
and went sliding toward an open lard 
vat.” 

Only the quick grab of a Polish 
workman saved young Pegler from a 
gruesome finish in the boiling, churning 
hog fat. 

Use anecdotes freely but only when they 
are pertinent. An anecdote included merely 
for its own sake, one which bears no rela- 
tion to a point being made, is worse than 
no anecdote at all. 

In concluding an article, I almost invari- 
ably come back to my title and opening 
paragraph to give unity to the piece: 

As long as there are vacuous ro- 
manticists and malicious detractors, 
the public will doubtless continue to 
cherish a warped characterization of 
the columnist. Or, as Jack Carson put 
it, “There’s something wrong here. In 
this picture, Pegler’s smiling.” 

Sure, Pegler smiles plenty—most of 
all at the naivete of those who consider 
him a blatant tough guy. 

If you are an authority or have access to 
specialized information, you might try a 
fourth type of article for the men’s markets 
—the subjective piece so popular with Es- 
quire. Here you express your own opinions 
and the pronoun “I” is permissible. The 
closest I ever came to the subjective article 
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was a story entitled “Poor Man’s Race 
Horse” which appeared in Argosy. The 
article deals with quarter horse racing, and 
expresses my view (shared by many) that 
the quarter horse can, in short races, make 
the thoroughbred look like a Brooklyn 
goat. I get my personal opinion into the 
lead paragraph in this way: 

Walk into any Eastern turf club, 
loudly declare that the Quarter Horse 
is the best tarnation critter that ever 
ran a race, and then duck the flying 
horseshoes. Two hundred and fifty 
years old, quarter racing is America’s 
first indigenous sport and a pain in the 
saddle to partisans of Thoroughbreds. 

Having stated my position, I go on to back 
it up with available facts. 


As a group, the men’s magazines cover 
all subjects of possible interest to men. 
Here are some: 1. humor, anything really 
funny; 2. organized sports—baseball, foot- 
ball, ice hockey, horse racing, basketbail, 
rodeo, golf; 3. hunting and fishing; 4. 
business, how to start one and succeed, 
methods; 5. personality pieces, interesting, 
successful, notorious or famous characters, 
usually living but not always; 6. true ad- 
venture stories, buried treasure, mysterious 
places; 7. personal sports—skating, skiing, 
sledding, dice; 8. crime stories; 9. super- 
natural stories; 10. science, aviation, elec- 
tronics, building construction; 11. everyday 
living, how to get on with your mother-in- 
law, wife, drunken uncle; 12. fashions for 
men; 13. medical—ailments of men; 14. 
housing—what to build and where; 15. 
natural history, little known and interesting 
facts about animals; 16. family relations— 
do you remember your wife’s anniversary? 
17. photography, how to take, develop, en- 
large pictures; 18. music, jazz and classical, 
musical personalities; 19. night life, clubs, 
dance spots, bars; 20. cooking for men; 
21. newspaper lore; 22. authentic war and 
defense stuff; 23. hobbies; 24. short stuff: 
true adventure, briefs, quizzes, how-to- 
make-it pieces, anecdotes, letters to editor, 
puzzles, magic tricks, unusual brief facts; 
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ing, river-boating, gambling, drinking, trav- 
eling, yachting, auto and motorcycle racing. 

Men’s magazines have few taboos. With 
some books in the field only unadulterated 
pornography is out. While True, Blue Book, 
Adventure and Argosy will not touch sen- 
sationalized articles on sex, such articles get 
by very well in Sir!, Man to Man, Mr. and 
Male. True and Argosy will handle authori- 
tative articles dealing with sex problems of 
men, but even these are taboo in Blue Book 
and Adventure. Pic and Twenty One, which 
cater to men in their late teens and early 
twenties, admit sex only on a “boy meets 
girl” basis, articles on how to be popular on 
a date, etc. 

Taboos in this market, then, are largely 
a matter of degree. I chose sex to illustrate 
the point, but there are other subjects which 
some magazines in the group shun while 
others buy. For instance, Pic publishes 
pieces on home construction and furnish- 
ing while True, to my knowledge, never 
handles such a piece. A careful study of 
the individual magazines within the men’s 


25. miscellaneous—old West, lumberjack- group is still the best means of determining 





what one book will buy and another will 
nix. Don’t limit your study to one or two 
issues of each magazine—continue it as 
long as you are interested in selling the 
group. 

Can the ladies get into the men’s mar- 
kets? Not very often. Esquire has long 
had a rigid rule against publishing stories 
by women, even if done under male by- 
lines. The other magazines, however, will 
buy material written by women if it meets 
their needs and sounds masculine. A gal 
had best use her first initials rather than 
her first name on articles headed for the 
men’s markets. There, if nowhere else, it’s 
a man’s world. 


21 Men’s Markets 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Editor Ken Goodwyn prefers the fact-adventure 
story, but does buy occasionally a_ straight 
article if it’s on an adventure theme and highly 
anecdotal. Pay is up from 2 cents a word for 
lengths between 1,000 and 5,000 words. Reprints 
used here. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. How- 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 


made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


1419 Jesup Avenue 





New York City 
























































































ard J. Lewis, non-fiction editor, goes up to 
5000 words, with payment of $50 for 1000-word 
“My Most Exciting Adventure” and $750 for 
leads. (Upon occasion publishes articles up to 
25,000 words with correspondingly higher pay- 
ments.) Subjects include true male adventure 
(especially first person), sports, science, medi- 
cine, personalities, success stories, etc. Wants 
dramatic, exciting stories about men doing dra- 
matic, exciting things. No stories about women, 
historical features, travel, local color, collectors, 
true crime, quizzes, or short fillers. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Donald Kennicott, editor, is paying excellent 
rates for man-stuff, much of it the “I was there” 
type. Reports often slow but pay is on acceptance. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Frederic A. Birmingham buys—at good rates— 
action, sports, 1,200 to 2,000 words. Better query 
first on article ideas. The editors say Esquire’s 
style is no secret. They want good writing, free 
of affectations. Masculine viewpoint essential. 

Field & Stream, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Give Editor Hugh Grey your best, first- 
person, true hunting and fishing experiences. 
Pack into these yarns maximum information on 
how to get there, where to get guides, what 
equipment to take, what guns to use, how to 
bring down your quarry. Provide good photos. 
Grey will pay top rates on acceptance for 
articles of about 3,000 words. 

Future, Box 7, Tulsa, Okla. Clyde Hostetter, 
editor, aims his stuff at young men from 21 to 36. 
Needs fillers and cartoons; pays 3 cents a word 
for fillers and $5 for cartoons on publication. 

Kiwanis Magazine, 520 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. F. B. Streyckmans wants 1,500-word 
articles on civic and public affairs, personality 
pieces on civic leaders who are Kiwanians. Pay 
is 3 to 5 cents a word, on acceptance. 

Male, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. Noah 
Sarlat edits this bi-monthly entry in the field. 
Likes material presented in first person, or “as 
told to.” Personal adventures can be somewhat 
sensational, about 2,000 words in length. Pays 
by the piece on acceptance. 

Man to Man, 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. 
W. W. Scott edits this bi-monthly which wants 
expose, sports, first-person adventure, mystic, and 
sex articles, 1,000 to 2,000 words. Pays 2 cents a 
word on publication. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18. Bill Parker, editor, points out that 
articles used are not limited to science and 
mechanics. They include inventions, finding 
lost treasures, gold mines, unusual money-making 
ventures, personality pieces about inventors, 
explorers, adventurers, etc. Must have plenty of 
excitement and man appeal. Average length, 
1,500 words. Pays up to $250 on acceptance. 
Good photos important. 

Mr., 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. Arthur 
L. Gale, editor, uses 2,000 to 2,500 word sen- 
sational fact articles for men. Pays on accept- 
ance, from 3 to 6 cents a word. 
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Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. William Rae, editor, wants top-notch per- 
sonal hunting and fishing experiences. Pays top 
rates in field, but writing must be first-class, 
subject matter ditto, and accompanying photos 
of professional quality. 

Pic, the Penthouse, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Editor Victor Wagner wants sports stuff, 
business personalities, service articles. Offers “fair 
rates” on acceptance. Overstocked at present. 

Practical Knowledge—Magazine for Men on 
the Upgrade, 210 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6. V. 
Peter Ferrara, editor, buys stories of men who 
have made a material success. Also hobby articles, 
science stuff, how to start a business and operate 
it. Pays 2 cents a word on acceptance. 

Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. Paul 
Teetor, editor, buys 1,500-2,000 word travel, 
business and industrial articles, social and eco- 
nomic problems, civic problems and achieve- 
ments. Pays on acceptance. 

Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. David 
Dressler is very much in need of good strong 
adventure stories of all kinds. These must be 
100 per cent factual, and the book puts emphasis 
on and pays better for careful, professional writ- 
ing of a high order. Lengths go up to 18,000 
words with pay from $5 for short fillers to $1,000 
for the longies, on acceptance. 

Sir!, 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. Adrian 
Lopez, editor, pays 2 cents a word for articles 
to 3,000 words. Though the book appears sexy, 
not too much sex creeps into articles. Personali- 
ties, mysteries, men’s problems—all good bets. 
Gets quite a few rejects from name writers. Pays 
on publication. 

Stag, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. Noah 
Sarlat of Male is editor. Uses picture-stories, 
exposes, personal adventure, all preferably first 
person or “as told to.” Average length, 2,000 
words. Piece payment on acceptance. 

True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. Ken 
Purdy is head man of this leader in the men’s 
field, circulating more than a million and a half 
copies a month. True is a difficult market to 
make—except for name writers. But the un- 
known who has a good tale to tell and who tells 
it well, in fact-story style, can get in. Pay, on 
acceptance, from $50 for a short filler to high 
figures for a full-length piece of 5,000 words. 
Also uses book-lengthers of about 20,000 words. 

Twenty-One, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, recently took the place of Varsity. Contents 
is non-fiction of interest to men from 16 to 
23 years. Accent the problems of today, in- 
cluding military service, in articles from 1,500 
to 2,500 words. Pay is good, on acceptance. 
Jerry Tax edits. 

V.F.W. Magazine (formerly Foreign Service), 
official monthly publication of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 406 West 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Barney Yanofsky, editor. Circulation in excess of 
1,000,000. Favors factual war experience stories, 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Good rates, payment on ac- 
eeptance, 
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What We | 
do for 
You! 












From: 
WHO'S WHO 
IN AMERICA 













®. 
auto”? os 
ebver ison Tn. 
After 20 years of coaching, we MOREE: i eneMng; \ 
are convinced that we can do for mn entire » . 


you what we have done for thou- 
sands of others— 
MAKE YOU A SELLING AUTHOR. 


We received our first fan mail 20 
years ago. We are still getting 
letters like these: 


“You tock me when I was just out of 
college and made a selling writer out of 
me. I am now writing for The Saturd 
Evening Post, American Magazine. Colliers.” 
Vereen Bell, 1931. 


“I know of no greater favor to do an un- 
published writer than suggest he let you 
give his work the surgeon‘s knife, slicing 
away the bad, saving the good. It will be 
a better piece and he will be a better writer.” 

Martha Jane Smith, 1946. 


“. . . just received $650 from Farm Journal 
for THE BOHEMIAN COLLEEN. This is the 
third big check. I know I would not be 
receiving it if it were not for Send help and 
training.*’ Elsie Zeigler, Toag 


Her first sale—made to S.E.P.: ‘All thanks are 
worn out and misshapen by too much indifferent 
use. I’d like to have bright new words to tell 
you all my gratitude. I can only a7: Thank you.” 
Vicki Catalani, 1950. 


Scenario writer—‘'I make my living by the type- 
writer—and experience has taught me the value 
of frank and honest criticism. Your advice—with- 
out flattery—has helped me keep my feet on the 
ground—to do a more competent job in a highly 
competitive and demanding field.’’ 

Helen Krupka, 1951. 


Let us work with you on one of your stories or articles. Perhaps, before long, you too 
will be writing us letters like these. If you sincerely want to sell and are willing to 
work, we can help you. If we don’t think you have what it takes, we will be frank and 
tell you so. 


Our fees are as follows: 
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Short Story Critique: Line by line comment, plus suggestions for revision..... $ 5.00 
Up to 5,000 words, 50c per thousand thereatter. 

Short-Short Critique: Up to 2,000 words (Same treatment as above)......... 3,00 

Feature Article Critique: $1.00 per thousand words, minimum charge...... 2.00 


Novel Critique: Minimum $25.00 plus 550c per 1000 words in excess of 25,000 
Novel Outline and Sample Chapters: Comment and advice on 1500 word outline 
and sample writing (not to exceed 15,000 words).................. 15.00 


BEGIN NOW. Send your manuscript today, enclosing check or money order. 
REMEMBER! WE HAVE DONE IT FOR OTHERS—WE CAN DO IT FOR YOU! 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Juvenile and Young 
People’s Magazines 


The Children’s Friend, 36-40 Church Auxiliary 
Bldg., 40 N. Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Adele Cannon Howells, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want action or 
holiday stories for older children, up to 2200 
words. Overstocked on articles at present. Buy 
a few photographs and some poetry Report in 
a month usually. Payment is lc a word for 
fiction and 25c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 


Our Dogs Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Loy Hanna, Editor. Issued 
annually; 10c a copy. “We want action and/or 
human interest stories about dogs, 1400 words 
maximum. Buy photographs and poetry. Pay- 
ment is $50 maximum for fiction and $5.00 per 
photo, on publication.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Hodgepodge, 1880 Textile Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Bess H. Tefft, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We cater to the 
housewife, homeworker, handworker, and hobby- 
ist. Informal in approach, we welcome news of 
creative hobbyists and serve as a medium for 
gift shops, outlets, and craftsmen. We also 
feature a verse section and are now reviewing 
books along the craft line which we are glad 
to receive from publishers. No payment at 
present except in subscriptions and prizes.” 


Personal Liberty Magazine, Box 235, 207 E. 
84th Street, New York 28, N. Y. Carlson Wade, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “Devoted to the defense of the individual 
and against the enslaving spirit of Communism- 
Nazism-Fascism which merely emphasizes the 
nothingness of man and takes away his simplest 
rights as outlined in the Constitution of our 
country. We accept all material under 350 
words, either fiction or fact, supporting this 
magazine’s proposition and written well. Name 
writers not a necessity. Use poetry under 12 
lines. No photographs. Report in a week. No 
payment except subscriptions.” 
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The Personalist, 3518 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want scholarly articles on philosophy, 
literature, and religion. Also critical articles on 
literature, etc. Use a little poetry, but no fiction 
or photographs. Report in about two weeks. 
Payment is low, on publication.” 


Confession Magazines 


Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
want first-person stories based on serious love 
conflict or of a problem nature, involving real- 
istic, everyday characters. Plot must have wide- 
spread appeal and motivation must be sound 
and in keeping with the character types. Lengths 
range from 5000 to 10,000 words, but a story 
of any length up to 10,000 words will be con- 
sidered, provided it is a good story. Completely 
stocked on articles. No photographs or poetry 
used. Report in a month. Payment is 3c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Hope E. Stuart, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.20 a year. “We want 
first-person love stories in following lengths: 
1500 words, 5000 to 7000 words, and 13,000 
to 14,000 words. No photographs or poetry 
used. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment is $150 
for 1500-word stories, $250 for 5000-7000-word 
stories, and $450 for 13,000-14,000-word stories, 
on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 


Farrar’s News Features, 100 Barr Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. Larston D. Farrar, Editor. 
“We want 2500-word articles of national in- 
terest.” 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “We buy photographs only, and 
they must meet two fundamental requirements: 
(1) Superior Photography, such as you see re- 
produced in well illustrated literary periodicals, 
class journals, advertisements, and textbooks; 
(2) Subject Matter that is illustrative in nature 
and which appeals to the publishing world, as 
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above. Both qualities are essential and neither 
has much sales value without the other. A few 
categories, of the standard picture material we 
buy, are industries, transportation, civic im- 
provements, agriculture, health subjects, human 
welfare activities, child life, sports, recreation, 
education, good geographical scenes, studies of 
persons doing interesting things, and artistic 
seasonal pictures. Subjects that symbolize each 
of the seasons are wanted, but negatives must be 
of excellent quality. Also buy spot news photos 
of spectacular fires, exceptional automobile acci- 
dents, tornadoes, floods, curiosities, subjects of 
scientific interest, etc. On most negatives of 
persons, we must have written releases from 
them. Usually buy negatives outright. Prints 
may be submitted and after tentative selections 
have been made, the negatives can be forwarded 
to us, but sending the negatives at first will speed 
up a possible sale. All material should be fully 
captioned. Return postage must accompany 
all voluntary offerings. Rates range from $3.00 
to $10.00 generally, the average being around 
$5.00. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Journal of American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. A. R. Bald- 
win, Editor. Issued monthly; 75c a copy; $5.00 


a year. “We use original research, oils and fats 
(chemistry) articles. No photographs. No pay- 
ment.” 


Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. Bror Nordberg, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
cement, lime, gypsum, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, and all other non-metallic industrial 
minerals; also concrete products (precast) and 
ready-mixed concrete. Photographs used. Pay- 
ment is $20 and $25 per page, including illus- 
trations, on publication.” 

Textile World, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Prentice M. Thomas, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We cover 
the textile industry and specifically each di- 
vision: cotton, wool, synthetics; spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting and engineering; dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing; and mills making miscellaneous 
textile products. We want latest information on 
textile mill operation, including methods, ma- 
chinery, and materials; ways to increase produc- 
tion, reduce costs by improving efficiency, and 
attain higher quality or serviceability in prod- 
ucts. Particularly interested in announcements 
of new machines, especially if they are to be 
marketed in the United States or if they are 
competing with U. S. machines. Even more 
interested in any manufacturing procedures, 
particularly new or streamline. We can use 
detailed stories on ultra modern mill buildings 
particularly discussions of materials handling 
equipment, air-conditioning, lighting, machinery, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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The Chase Is On! 


(Continued from page 15) 


In the romantic conflict story where a 
physical-action suspense peak provides the 
moment of highest excitement, this rule of 
saving the worst for last may be discarded. 
The moment of greatest shock and impact 
both to heroine or hero and reader may 
arrive—and this makes it easier for the 
writer—in the middle of the story. Yet the 
story can hold the reader from that point 
to the end. The trick, of course, is to have 
your second, and even third, line of sus- 
pense set up before you drop the first. 

For example, in the story, “The Man 
Who Killed My Husband,” the highest 
moment of physical-action suspense oc- 
curs precisely midway. The heroine is 
alone in her bedroom. She has re- 
fused, somewhat morbidly, to move out 
of the apartment, an unprotected spot 
where the police cannot post a guard in- 
definitely. They have, however, rigged up 
for her a signal device connected with the 
superintendent’s office. She wakes up in 
the night and there is her husband’s slayer 
in her bedroom, intent upon doing away 
with her. In terror, she reaches for the 
signal device and realizes it is not work- 
ing as his hands fasten around her throat. 

That’s the physical-action suspense peak. 
And she gets out of that one. But the 
reader is left wondering about other ques- 
tions already posed. Will this shock cancel 
her bitter mania to locate the mur- 
derer? It doesn’t. She becomes more ob- 
sessed with catching him. And there re- 
mains the romantic suspense. A nice man 
has fallen in love with her and the reader 
wishes she’d stop living in the past and 
turn to him for safety. 

In the other story—the lad who comes 
to Florida for a vacation and winds up in 
the meat-grinder of local corruption—the 
physical-action suspense peak also occurs 
midway in the yarn when the hero finally 
establishes contact with the police who can 
extricate him from genuine danger and 
finds that they, too, are corrupt. 

He gets out of that jam, but two other 
suspense factors are already in motion. 
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What does the claim check, sought by 
crooks and cops, represent? It’s in the girl’s 
handbag, and the girl is gone. The hero 
has to find her—to save her and to marry 
her. 

You may use physical-action suspense 
to advantage at any logical place within 
the story’s framework. Your high moment 
of excitement, your climax of action, need 
not be held, as THE RULE insists, to the 
very end. That business of making each 
incident top the preceding in suspense can 
lead even a very good writer into a situ- 
ation more hopeless than any in which he 
has involved his hero. There are only two 
things that the writer can do to get out of 
such a trap: write nonsense and assume the 
reader will accept it. 

Recently, I read a suspense novel hailed 
by critics as “a complete joy.” It was a 
highly literate book; much of the writing 
was truly fine, as were the characteriza- 
tions. In addition, the book had humor 
and atmosphere. 


Briefly, the hero-victim was pursued 
throughout the book by two sinister gangs. 
Suspense mounted on each page. The hero 
squirmed out of one spot after another, 
each more terrifying. He was finally free 
and the police turned to the two gangs. 
The suspense turned with them. Would 
justice overtake and punish the heartless 
villains? 

Here’s what happened to the fleeing 
gangs: one was in a boat offshore; the 
other gang—a_ father-and-son team— 
swiped a plane that the cops had arrived in. 
Unfortunately, they couldn’t fly the plane, 
so it went into a spin over water and—guess 
what? The crashing plane hit the escaping 
boat and both gangs drowned. 


That ending was the result of “the rule,” 
whereby each incident tops the preceding 
until you have a terrific story or, as in that 
instance, a completely ridiculous denoue- 
ment. 


If you want to see the rule of mounting 
suspetise and complications working at its 
best, I recommend that you read the finest 
suspense novel I have ever read in The 
Saturday Evening Post. You can find it in 
Pocket Book form on your newsstand. It’s 
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called Too Late for Tears and the author is 
Roy Huggins. 

To sum up: Maybe you handle physical- 
action suspense well and feel that ad- 
venture or detective stories for men are 
your field. Romantic-conflict stories, espe- 
cially the confession type, aren’t for you. 
Here’s my story. 

I had been working for Macfadden Pub- 
lications in one capacity or another for 14 
years. As a police reporter in Ohio, I had 
done some fact-crime cases for True Detec- 
tive Mysteries. Later, I went to New York 
as assistant editor, rewrite man and staff 
writer under John Shuttleworth. I did some 
outside pulp detective fiction, and put in a 
spell under Fulton Oursler as one of 
Liberty's three staff writers, a sort of junior 
member of the firm of Eddie Doherty and 
Frederick L. Collins. On the side, I did 
articles of all kinds, a little fiction, occa- 
sional pieces for such magazines as My 
Faith and Physical Culture. But Liberty 
changed hands, and while I was pondering 
my next move Henry Lieferant, then editor 





of True Story, asked me into his office. 

Henry, an enormously enthusiastic fellow, 
said, “Why don’t you try a story for us?” 

Before I could explain to him that his 
magazine was one which—by temperament 
and experience—I was completely unquali- 
fied to write for, Henry had outlined a story 
to me. It was to be told from the male point 
of view (which I liked) and the man in 
question was to be a baseball hero, a 
pitcher, who has no end of trouble with two 
women and a bum pitching arm. After that, 
the story went fine. 

In 1947, Ernie Heyn, editor-in-chief at 
Macfadden’s, suggested that I try a confes- 
sion from the woman’s point of view. I 
shuddered and dragged my feet, but I could 
scarcely retort (at my age): “What do I 
know about women?” 

Helen Irwin Littauer, story editor for 
True Story, gave me an editorial assist. 
She’d been impressed by the account of a 
lynching that had gained nation-wide pub- 
licity. Using that actual happening as a 
basis, where would we get if we saw it 
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through the eyes of a decent young wife in 
the community who believes that her hus- 
band is one of the lynch mob? There was 
so much opportunity for physical-action 
suspense in the story that the switch-over 
from male to female narrator proved pain- 
less, 

So, in the stories I now do for this mar- 
ket, I look immediately for opportunities to 
inject physical-action suspense and excite- 
ment into essentially romantic stories. It 
will fit—in widely varying degrees—in nine 
out of ten. One story, which had a lot of 
physical-action suspense, sold to the movies 
for thirty-six thousand. Of course, it was 
the Japanese, not American, movies, and 
it was yen, not dollars; 36,000 yen is 
roughly $150. 

Conversely, you can use an emotional 
suspense peak in an action story. Kendall 
W. Goodwyn, editor of Adventure, bought 
a novelette I wrote about the National Air 
Races at Cleveland. I worked hard, during 
the first quarter of that story, to make 
everyone, including the reader, hate the 
hero. Unlike most pilots, who are an amia- 
ble breed, this one was greedy, tight-fisted, 
snappish and a bum sport. 

On the eve of the big race, even his own 
mechanic rather hopes he’ll break his neck. 
Then the friendless pilot gets a telegram— 
and the emotional shakes. The mechanic 
sneaks a look at the telegram and finds that 
the pilot is a right guy after all. The rest of 
the yarn is straight action, a tough 300-mile 
race, with the mechanic and reader wishing 
the lad well. 

A final word of apology. An article such 
as this one acquires by publication an air 
of authority. I’m no authority. Writing is 
a precarious business. I could do a much 
longer article about the number of times— 
in 21 years of writing—that I have fallen 
flat. If you choose to bed down in the busi- 
ness of writing, you are likely to find all 
manner of lumps in the mattress. And, 
after years of tossing, you'll go on discover- 
ing more lumps. And you'll lie awake 
nights wondering why you continue to 
think that there’s nothing else in life worth 


doing. 
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By Pat Fulford 


THE METHODS USED by top cartoonists to 
get good gag ideas are as varied as their 
styles of drawing. Janice and Stanley 
Berenstain, creators of “Sister” in Collier's, 
work together as a team; both write gags 
and both are fine cartoonists. When they 
started five years ago, they used a strict 
time schedule—four days a week for 
gagging and whatever time was left for 
drawing up roughs. Now that their car- 
toons are in demand, they work almost 
around the clock. During the week each 
jots down subject ideas; these are hashed 
over and worked into roughs. A weckly 
batch consists of 15 cartoons. One of their 
best gag sources, their three-year-old son, 
has provided them with more than a few 
top-market okays. Their only rigid rule is 
that both must okay all 15 roughs before 
they go out to market. 

Ted Key uses two full days on his feature 
“Hazel” for the Post and two days for 
thinking up general market gags. During 
the rest of his work week, he draws up 
roughs and finishes. Ted selects categories 
he plans to concentrate on and works from 
the general to the specific. He writes gags 
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on a piece of paper, then roughs them up 
small on another sheet. Gradually he elim- 
inates those that don’t stand up. He be- 
lieves that gagging is discipline of the 
mind and that a cartoonist’s mind can be 
trained to think up gags. Occasionally, 
even the trained mind will play tricks on 
the gagman. Ted can be concentrating on 
political situation gags, when suddenly he 
will come up with a remote situation gag 
set in Africa. “All gags are based on punc- 
tured dignity,” he says, “and the cartoonist 
should remember that fact.” 

Clyde Lamb gags on Tuesdays for the 
general market. He must have absolute 
quiet on gag day; so his wife and child 
take their dog and three kittens off for the 
day and don’t return until dark. Clyde 
roughs up ideas which have been simmer- 
ing in his mind during the week. Every- 
thing is gag material to him; he gets some- 
thing out of almost every conversation he 
has, out of every movie he sees, out of 
everything that happens in his home. At 
the end of gag day, he is knee-deep in re- 
jected gags. Sometimes his wife rescues a 
few discarded gags and Clyde draws these 
as well as the ones he has chosen. He takes 
two more days for his syndicated comic 
strip “Herman” and the rest of the time is 
given to drawing up roughs and finishes. 

Tom Henderson, another cartoonist who 
needs absolute quiet, is so easily distracted 
that he used to stuff up the doors and win- 
dows so no sound could get through. Last 
year he solved the noise problem by having 
an air conditioner installed; for him, its 
quiet hum eliminates other noises. He gags 
and draws eight hours every day, working 
very slowly and carefully on his roughs. 
Often the whole weekend must be used 
for finishes. 

Jeff Keate buys the gags used in his syn- 
dicated sport panel, “Time Out,” which 
now runs in 135 newspapers, and he de- 
votes one day a week to drawing the panel. 
He spends at least three days gagging and 
drawing up roughs for the general market. 

Jack Markow gives one day to gags and 
about three to roughs. Since Markow is 
also cartoon editor of Argosy and instructor 
at the Cartoonists and Illustrators School, 
he must keep to a strict work program. 


















Incidentally, Jeff Keate and Jack Mar- 
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tributes 15 to 20 ideas. These are thor- 
oughly discussed, and some eliminated. 
Those left are the week’s work; each sub- 
mits from 10 to 15 cartoons to the markets 
weekly. Occasionally when a gag doesn’t 
sell, one or the other redraws it with a dif- 
ferent slant until it lands. 
¥ * . 


For the first time in the history of the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the work of cartoonists will be on exhibi- 
tion. The show, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Museum and the National Car- 
toonists Society, will open to the public 
May 11th and run through the summer. 
According to the Curator of Prints, Hyatt 
Mayor, it will tell the story of American 
cartooning today and will show the prog- 
ress, influence and importance of cartoon- 
ing as an art. Comic strips, editorial and 
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an with a new energy yen © have oe. 
—— — how, will help a 
y ape gp powers im man’s centro 
ei health © for y Write for 
Te Mastery ‘of Life.” It tells how 
may receive these te for study and use. 
it means the of a new for you. Address: 
Scribe Y, W. B. 





The Rosicrucians 


San Jose —AMORC— =e California 
“*The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization’’ 





animation cartoons, sport panels and syn- 
dicated gag panels will be featured. Well- 
known artists who have made their living 
by cartooning were invited to submit three 
drawings each for the exhibition. Depend- 
ing on available space, one or more of the 
three will be selected by the judges for ex- 
hibition. Judges from the National Car- 
toonists Society are Otto Soglow, creator of 
“The Little King,” Alex Raymond, of “Rip 
Kirby” fame, and the well-known Rube 
Goldberg. Mayor and two other judges 
from the Museum will aid in selecting car- 
toons to be exhibited. 


Cartoon News 


Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., has dropped Varsity 
and Senior Prom. Taking their places are 
two new magazines, 2/ and Compact. 
Compact is described by Editor Claire Glass 
as the purse-size magazine for girls from 
15 to 21, covering every interest of the 
teen-age girl: school, personality develop- 
ment, dates, make-up, movies and room 
decoration. Cartoons will be bought by 
Miss Glass for about $25. 2], edited by 
Jerry Tax, will be slanted for young men 
from 16 to 21 and will feature adventure, 
sports, Army life, love, etc. Tax says of his 
cartoon requirements, “I plan to use 20 
full-page cartoons in each issue. No wash 
or shading is wanted, but one other color 
besides black will be used on each cartoon. 
Both colors must be overlays, on acetate 
sheets for greater convenience and easier 
handling. Finish sizes must be exactly 42 
by 65%. Subjects should interest the age 
group. This audience cannot be talked 
down to, but at the same time, cartoons 
should appeal to these young men—not to 
their fathers. Sex in gags is okay, but not 
the sophisticated type which might appear 
in Esquire. The price for cartoons is $25. 
The first issue of 21 will be out July 1st.” 
21 will alternate as a bi-monthly with 
Compact, whose first issue will be out in 
June. Parents’ Magazine, with Helen Lewis 
screening the cartoons, pays $30 for gags on 
babies, school, family, etc. Multi-panel gags 
bring $50. Through the mail only; all pay- 
ment on acceptance. 
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Just Paging 
(Continued from page 53) 


ening the dramatic forms used by the me- 


dium. 


A sampling of the creative spirit alive 
among the best producers and writers and 
of the solid story material being used ap- 
pears in the new book, The Best Televi- 
sion Plays of the Year, edited by NBC- 
TV’s casting director, William I. Kaufman. 

The nine plays collected in this book, 
some prefaced with pertinent comments 
by their producers, were given their one- 
night runs in 1949. Whether a writer wants 
to write for TV or not, these plays offer 
him an opportunity to study compact, 
fast-moving, highly entertaining stories car- 
ried almost completely by dialogue. One of 
the plays, “Zone of Quiet,” was one of tele- 
vision’s first attempts at adapting short 


stories. 


Worthington Miner, producer for CBS’ 
show, “Studio One,” warns the writer in 
the preface to his play that “technical 
trickery for promotional purposes cannot 
be substituted for good story, sound char- 
acterization, and fine writing.” If a writer 
can meet Miner’s standard, he need not 
hesitate to enter the field, even though he 


is not trained in TV technique. 





Writer’s Market 
(Continued from page 65) 


layouts, and the like. Also use many small illus- 
trated items called ‘kinks’ which are practical 
aids to men in the plants. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is $12 to $25 per 


printed page, on acceptance.” 


Trucker’s Dispatch, P.O. Box 915, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. F. X. Droege, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$2.00 a year. “We want short story material 
from 4000 to 7000 words, mystery or adventure, 
either real or fantastic. We prefer those in- 
volving trucks, truck drivers, truck stops, or 
the trucking industry. If the above-mentioned 
are involved, they must be shown in a favorable 
light. Photographs are bought if they meet our 
specialized needs. Also buy poetry. Usually 
report in ten days. Payment is Yc a word for 
stories and 15c a line for poetry, on publication.” 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course ‘of i its kind on nthe market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is a currently in Ry publications. Not a 
tell how’? but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
Cartoonists and illustrators ie deoend co PEN AND BRUSH 


NEWSLETTER or the illustration needs of magazines, 
syndicates and comic books. Published on ey Ist and and 15th 
of each snouts. Market tet mg BS 


Trial subscr' yy onths, $1.00 to new subscribers 
ONLY. — PA RICIA FULFORD, EDITOR. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
aa Typing at eam Rates 
Coss 6-744 ar 9-9177 
278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St. » Ke ork 21 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 


checks of $1 to $100, offered 


daily. The easiest way to write 





for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















By Leo Shull 


AN ANGEL DROPPED into our office the other 
day to talk about some of the evils angels 
are heir to. This fellow said that his show, 
although a hit, and capitalized at a small 
amount, is paying off peanuts. 

The two stars in the show were each 
guaranteed $3,000 a week. The show is 
grossing $25,000. The theatre gets 30 per 
cent of this gross, or $7,500. The author 
gets 10 per cent, or $2,500; the director, 
5 per cent, or $1,250; advertising, $1,000 
per week; cast of 25 plus stagehands, press 
agent, managers, technicians, etc., about 
$3,000. After all bills are paid, there is 
$750 per week to split up among the in- 
vestors. And the show is playing to “stand- 
ing room only.” 

In addition, according to the angel, 
trucking charges for moving this show sev- 
eral blocks to another theatre were about 
$3,000. The accountant charged $750 for 
opening up a set of books, plus $300 per 
week for keeping the books. 

This angel was also an investor in Death 
of a Salesman, which had 32 companies all 
over the world. It was a great hit, but the 
angels only doubled their money. What 
happened? 

The author, Arthur Miller, got 10 per 
cent. The house took 30 per cent. The di- 
rector, Elia Kazan, got 10 per cent. That 
was 50 per cent before anyone in the show 
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got paid. Miller, who had three companies 
playing in the U. S., was getting about 
$10,000 a week from American royalties 
alone. The theatre, which was contribut- 
ing nothing to the success of the show, was 
drawing down $8,000 a week for several 
years. 

Suppose you went to a clothing store and 
bought a suit of clothes for $40 and $12, 
30 per cent, went as rent to the landlord. 
You would begin to look at the clothing 
industry as a crackpot empire. 

That’s what the theatre is today. A 
producer or author gets a hit once in five 
years and he is set for another 5 or 10 
years, while thousands of little beavers are 
trying to hit the jackpot. 

But the angel always thinks he’s going to 
make 40 times his investment, as did the an- 
gels in Life With Father. The author is 
aiming for $10,000 a week royalty. The 
producer is on the hunt for a script that 
will be a smash hit. The theatre owner will 
take a chance on his property being idle 
30 weeks a year, while he waits for a smash 
that will settle into his house for a five year 
run like Oklahoma, four years like Anna 
Lucasta, or eight years like Life With 
Father. 

So ticket prices are high, few can afford 
the prices, theatre-going is no longer a 
habit, and the stage shrinks. About 40 
shows have come to Broadway this season. 
Some 1,500 angels financed these shows. 
Twenty-five of the shows have died. Only 
half of the remaining are paying their ex- 
penses. Thus 1,200 angels have lost their 
investment. 

Furthermore, several hundred plays are 
optioned every year and later dropped with 
the resulting loss in option money. A friend 
of ours put up $2,500 for a six months’ 
option and lost it when the option ran out. 
Well-known playwrights won’t take less 
than $1,000 or $2,000 for an option. The 
minimum Dramatists’ Guild option is $100 
for one month. 

The waste and anarchy in the theatre 
are appalling. 

® 













































* * 


For several years we have been herald- 
ing the growth of the Off-Broadway the- 
atre, the little theatre groups which work 
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in settlement houses, garages, etc. Televi- 
sion has put the blight on them this year. 
Actors who couldn’t get into Broadway 
shows kept these out-of-the-way theatres 
active, but innumerable opportunities in 
TV now beckon. Actors don’t want to tie 
themselves down to four or five weeks of 
rehearsal; they can get a call at any time 
for a TV show which requires a week’s re- 
hearsal and pays a minimum of $150 a 
week, besides offering possible fame and 
new opportunities. 

Furthermore, these Off-Broadway shows 
paid no salaries, drew meagre audiences 
and often got no reviews in the press. 
Actors love to work in their craft, but in 
the face of TV’s attractions, the little the- 
atres have had rough going this season. 

% % * 


We have a letter addressed to playwrights 
which reads: “The Journeymen Associ- 
ation, comprising working newspaper peo- 
ple of the New York press, wants to en- 
courage untapped playwrights and to pro- 
vide a New York showcase for promising 
material. To this end, the association is 
promoting and producing original plays 
never before published or produced. 

“Manuscripts will be read by a critical 
play-reading board, and authors of three 
selected scripts will be contacted within 10 
days after the board makes its selections. 
Arrangements will then be made to pro- 
duce the plays in New York City during 
the coming season. 

“Owing to the experimental nature of 
this project and to production and theatre 
costs sustained by the association, there are 
no prizes or cash awards. Nevertheless, an 
author whose play is produced will receive 
a sum amounting to 10 per cent of the box 
office receipts, after taxes and production 
costs are payed, for as long as the play is 
shown. The author will retain all rights 
and credits for his work. 

“Three-act plays and one-act plays will 
be read, and anyone residing in the United 
States is eligible to submit. Return of manu- 
script is guaranteed only when stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Send 
scripts to Jerry Boyd, 1240 Park Ave., New 
York.” 


* * * 








practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Free Laboratory Theatre. Send for 
free details today. 


¢ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES e BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


TYPING FOR-THE DISCRIMINATING AUTHOR 


of longer manuscripts (over 5000 words) with particular 
care as to spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last 
sheets; one carbon. Ali work done promptly and mailed 
at. 





50 cents per thousand words 


THE MID-WEST TYPING SERVICE 
1438 Addison Street Chicago 13, Illinois 
Bittersweet 8-0658 


I'd rather go fishing, too! But the creel I — to be sure 
is full is the basket on the editor’s desk. id I want it 
full of good writing, not slush. So I’m ‘villan to let the 
big trout grow bigger while I ‘help you WR WELL. 
I can help you put your work into most presentable form, 


7 ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 


SONG WRITERS 
for ieelt’ (4) of =a. Fp Ay HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 


Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 








Chicago 47, Hil 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript “paper. Pity conte nse | 

— grade k bond paper. F words. 

and last 

pages included free. ae ant sae ee answered. 
IDA SINGER 





Tillsonburg 2 rio, Canada 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $! TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


will Heideman’s Now. 1951 Revieed C Course & Markets. 
No long 1 style ee tting technique 
Shows | how & write humor, juvenile stories, eo 
hold tips, rewrite: with 

kets, “- month vet ah, to 1500 words of fillers if 7 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Retu 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 














P. O. Box 1008, Dept Glendale, Califernia 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
+ beginnin ONE and the only one where you can 
ARN AS EARN! One of my ag sells mae 
— 5100" Ay Br stories and articles month yn vERiLE 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches a it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrarter’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY Sone 
23-D GREEN STREET 


LLASTON 70, MASS, 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How te Bneyy what to write, and where to sell 
Our in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
—— Writing » Versification, and others, offer Senetsuctive 
ticism; f. onest, practical advice; real 


ee Tull particulars and a sample copy of the ee WRITER’ ‘s 
MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in ey grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread. 50c thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return peng. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louls 10, Mo. 





WRITE HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY; LOCAL 
BUSINESS MEN, COMPANIES 


We will publish on 50-50 basis. 
Write for complete details. 


THE TERRESONNE PRESS 





THE GHOST COMPOSER 


— you to send one or more of re r lyrics, melodies, 


lete songs, together with a brief outline of your- 

self and your professional musical interests, for a person- 

alized orginal plan designed to fit your individual needs. 
E. A. MARTIN 

43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Cona 





LET US DO YOUR THESIS & MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Bond Paper. No erasures. 50c per |,000 
words. Carbon free. Mailed flat. 

P. ©. Box 4203, Fed. Annex Bidg. 
Atianta 2, Ga. Delivery within 6 days 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate, prompt service. 
Proof read — mailed flat — carbon free. 
50c per thousand words. 


MRS. GERALD NORTH 
Magnolia, Ohie 











CMake Money at Home 


Let me show you how to get $! to $20 

checks in your daily mail, doing simple, 

spare time Writing. Experience un- 
Peas tiales necessary. Details free. 


bLdcceeee 6, WERWELL, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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We haven’t reported on the “arena” or 
“theatre-in-the-round” for awhile. The 
movement is still growing, spreading over | 
many states. Another dozen producers have 
announced that they will operate such the- 
atres for the coming summer. Open-air or 
tent theatres have been promised for Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Lambertville, N. J.; Saratoga, 
N. Y.; Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Norwalk, 
Conn.; Hyannis, Conn.; and other places. 

The theatre which opened in the Edison 
Hotel, called the Arena Theatre, closed 
after some rather amateurish productions. 
The hotel space is now for rent. 

There are two or three little theatres for 
rent in New York with 200-seat capacity. 
One is the Cherry Lane Theatre, in the 
heart of New York’s Greenwich Village, 
where many famous authors have had their 
starts. The theatre is asking $180 a week 
rent. For more information, write Allen at 
155 W. 46th St. Another theatre on Bleecker 
St. has about 300 seats, but the rent here 
runs from $500 to $700 a week. 

Another new type of theatre, the Cafe 
Theatre, or a night club theatre, opened 
last month. It is presenting condensed ver- 
sions of famous musical comedies, like Bil- 
lion Dollar Baby, one-hour shows done in 
the Broadway musical comedy style. For 
the price of a dinner you also get the show, 
no extra charge. Opening week they threw 
in a personal appearance by Josephine 
Baker, and the crowds around the theatre 
were in the street. This place is operated 
by Monte Proser, a former press agent, 
operator of the famous Copacabana, also 
a stage and TV producer. He produced 
High Button Shoes, and seems to have a 
good idea here. 

# * * 

In talking to producers, who seem to get 
more weary each year, we get the impres- 
sion that the whole gimmick is in being 
able to raise money. A producer is really 
a mixture of salesman and confidence man. 
Raising money is such a mammoth task 
that the producer must delegate all other 
production jobs to others. There are now 
so many divisions of labor in producing 
that every show has about 20 technicians: 
the general manager, company manager, 
stage manager, business manager, press re~ 
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lations director, comptroller, production as- 
sistant, general office manager, counsel, etc. 

What does a producer do? He is always 
“a-quest.” First, for a script, which he does 
not look for himself, but has others look 
for. Once he has found the one he thinks 
will “pull them in” (make money, he 
means), he goes in quest of money, so he 
can make money. A continual round of 
luncheons and cocktail auditions are his lot 
for six months to two years, which is the 
average length of time needed to raise a 
budget. No wonder the average producer 
is a replica of Jiggs, stomach jutting out, 
flat feet, cigar in mouth (babies use the 
thumb for security, producers use the 
cigar), dour expression, ready to jump at 
the first visible sucker. 

“I’m getting old,” Mike Todd told us in 
the lobby of the theatre showing Peep 
Show. “TI like to get home and go to bed 
early. It’s getting me.” 

“How about all those beautiful gals back- 
stage,” we said to him. “You walking out 
on them?” He says his woes weigh so 


heavy on him, his financial problems are 


so implacable that when he does go back- 
stage he can only snarl. 
* * * 


Looking at the production schedule for 
the month of May, we notice that only 
110 producers have plays listed for produc- 
tion. Richard Aldrich & Richard Myers, 
1430 Broadway, have trimmed their sched- 
ule down to only two more scripts. They 
produced about three this season. George 
Brandt, 229 W. 42nd St., has only one. 
Courtney Burr & Malcolm Pearson have 
only one left. They are at 58 W. 57th St. 
Cheryl Crawford, at 49 W. 45th St., has 
two scripts scheduled. Eddie Dowling has 
five, including one by Saroyan titled The 
Violin Messiah. Dowling’s at 225 W. 45th 
St. Max Gordon, at 149 W. 45th St., has 
only one, which is unusual for him. Jed 
Harris has only two scripts, which is low 
for him. His address is 35 W. 53rd St. 
Leland Hayward (producer of South 
Pacific, Mister Roberts) has only three 
scripts. He usually has five or ten at a time. 
Michael Todd, 1681 Broadway, lists only 


one show. 





GHOSTING « x * REVISION 
By Top Writers and Critics 


We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants — 
among the best in the literary field. 


WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 

Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


SEND A MANUSCBIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services — such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting — based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 
Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 





HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 




















































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrers’ Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers “Clubs publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

py with money order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 1. 








The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











TRADE FOUR hours daily, for grub, room, and 
Inspiration to write? Box D, Lake City, Colorado. 


QUESTIONS on Alaska’s Interior and Arctic an- 
swer from source. Four questions, one dollar. 
Write: Innupak Services, Box 14, Berry, Alaska. 


WOULD YOU stoop to pick up a gold piece? 
“Young Chad Seal of Los Angeles” (for Kids 5 
to 50) is one in Book form. Don’t stoop, send $2. 
Story Book Press, Box 7624, Dallas, Texas. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—60c plus 3c postage. 
Specify typewriter, Marvin Schmidt, 7350 N. 
evan Chicago 45, Ill. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags 
—$1.00. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio. Mailed flat on heavy bristol. 

CRIMEWRITERS’ CRIMINALINGO—“Dictionary of 

American Underworld Lingo” by thirty convict 

editors, “Best of it’s kind .. .” H. L. Mencken; 

“Best...” Jack Woodford; “... book... of authen- 

ticity . . .” Newsweek; “Source book for students, 

writers, and ... the general reader.” N. Y, Times; 

“.. . something more than a dictionary .. .” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune; recommended Writer’s Li- 

a. $5.00. Gula, 212 East 3d Street, New York 
ity. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, contains monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. O. Box 983, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


WRITERS! Get “Ray-NU”. ins yon typewriter 
ribbons last longer. Easy to use. Not messy. Treats 
ribbons while on machine! Bottle enough for 10 to 
20 ribbons. Money-back guarantee. $1.00, postpaid. 
Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00, House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


READINGS—State problem. Use own handwriting; 
don’t type. Give birth date. Fee: $2.00, Christine 
Cassill, Box 112, Lysite, Wyoming. 














ASSIGNMENTS AND CORRESPONDENCE gratefully 
accepted and invited by energetic young man in- 
terested in literature, short story, psychology, and 
life in general. I’d like to hear from anybody in- 
cluding writers. J. J. Haddad, Kuppat Holim, 
Kiriat Shmovel (Halsa) Upper Galilee, Israel. 





CHESS IS ONE for the thinker! Play it by mail 
with a lively group, Exchange wit and pleasantries. 
Beginner or expert, Free lessons if desired. Chess 
Courier, 3206H South 58 St., Tacoma 9, Wash. 
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POETRY LOVERS! “The Dream and the Dreamer.” 
Autographed copies. One dollar. Rose Nestle, 95-18 
91 Street, Ozone Park 17, Long Island. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c, Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to 
$10.00 a day from each aanvperer 
12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S. 
alone. New Folio compiled by our staff, “How To 
Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most 
complete work of its kind, Includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc, 
Make the established syndicates notice you! Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio, Ameri- 
can Features Syndicate, Desk 156, 1990 Como 
Ave., St., Paul 8, Minn. 


JUVENILE MARKETS—Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematically, 50 cents. Writer Aids, P. O. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


ZIPPER THE ZEBRA: delightful make-it-yourself 
book for children 4 to 10, with colored illustrations 
and plastic ring binders; perforations make scis- 
sors unnecessary; an ideal gift; send child’s name, 
address, 25c; Playbook, Box 242, GPO, NYC. 


CARTOONISTS—470 magazines buying cartoons. 
$1.00. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


WANTED: Used Linguaphone course, Spanish; Con- 
aS Warner, General Delivery, South Chicago 
17, inois. 





YOUNG MAN, paraplegiac, aspiring writer, desires 
correspondence with mature and sincere persons, 
25 through 40. Box L-7. 


SWAP PRINTING—For what have you? Little, Box 
395, Fort Smith, Ark. 


WRITERS! Add $25 to $100 a month to your in- 
come, Send for Cooke’s “Taking & Selling Photo- 
graphs”—$1.00. J. a oan, P, O. Box 1008, 
Glendale, Calif, 





WANTED: Feature articles for trade journals; any 
field. Commission basis. Enclose stamped envelope. 
Trade News & Feature Service, P. O. Box 371, 
La Porte, Ind. 





MASTER PLOT CHART supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot outlines. $2 postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. Free: “Self-expression in 
Short Story riting” and “Plotting and Slanting 
Your Stories.” Howard Crosby, Box 517, Miami 
University BR, Miami 46, Florida. 


EXPERT VOCATIONAL ANALYSES from Hand- 
writing. Send two pages and five dollars. Anna 
Kauffman, 25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00, Writers Service, 1505 Corning, Par- 
sons, Kansas. 





FIRST $20 gets complete at yy A Institute 
Course. Will sell or trade used Plot Genies, Plot- 
tos, one gther books, Write. Walter Casey, Canis- 
teo, . 5. 





STIFLED FOR IDEAS? Fertile Plot outlines for mys- 
tery and romance publications. Twenty-five cents 
each. Storycraft, Box 54, El Cerrito 8, California. 


WESTERN WRITER wants views on corporal disci- 
pline; pro or con. Box L-4. 

BOOKS—Revitalize your library. Send 3 books and 
$1.00 (no textbooks). We will send you 3 books 
of the type you choose: fiction, biography, any 
of the fine arts, religion, etc. Or write: Allen 
Schaefer Books, 1732 North 38 Street, Milwaukee 
8, Wisconsin. 








“I THROW MY CAP ON SIDEWISE,” illustrated 


phantasy, one dollar. Drew B. Gilman, Farming- 
ton Falls, Maine. 
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WANT TO SIMPLIFY the problem of aumiog your 
ficton characters? My comprehensive compilatien 
of beth first and family names even includes ie 
handy foreign supplement! Send 25c to John B. 
Moore, Box 3108, San Francisco 19, California. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order, Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Frankel, Box 983, Chi- 
cago 90. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. 
Details and Markets 25c. 101 Cash Markets for 
all kinds of Poems, 25c. Greeting Card Verse 
ae, 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 

exas. 


ae «FA GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAGCY- 
LOPEDIA.” $2.00 year. 11202 Oxnard, North 
lelipwood. Calif. 








JUJITSU: Fifty secret throws, holds and exercises 
specially developed for Home wey: 8 3, Sports 
Publications, 2061 Broadway, N > Be 





THE POSTMAN can ring twice, one week an im- 
portant business envelope, next week a dainty 
feminine letter. A smart letter service requiring 
no answer. Mail name and $1.00. Meredith Emery, 
Rt, 1, Box 208, Fillmore, California. 


LIKE FOREVER AMBER? Buy book that tells more 
about life than Amber ever knew. $1.00. The 
Book Store, Orford, N. H. 


WOULD-BE Female Scribbler—48—needs advice— 
inspiration. Box L-5. 


SIX COMPLETE MAIL ORDER PLANS only $1 00. 
Plus Gift of $1.00 Folio ‘Selling Books by Mail.” 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, Culver Mail Rasesosions, 
San Lorenzo, California. 


AM INTERESTED in correspondin 
terested in the work of Eric A. 





with others in- 
ildman. Box L-1. 


WRITERS: Twenty story ideas to set your imagina- 
tion on fire, send you dashing to the typewriter. 
Gives you the kind of people editors want in 
realistic, tense, dramatic situations. You take it 
from there and eo, create your own stories. 
Send $1.00 for “You Take It From There.” J. 
te 851 Post Street, San Francisco 9, Cali- 
ornia. 





“ADVENTURES IN FREELANCE NEWSPAPER 

FEATURE WRITING”’—How a beginner pet him- 

self on some payrolls. 15,000-word booklet, $1. 
Hcolden, Bookseller, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 


FREE BOOK, “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Australia, South America, Wartime Plans! Start 
spare time. Work home (U.S.A.)! Get surprise! 
Publishers-59, Carlsbad, Calif. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars Free, Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


FILLER WRITERS—Increase your income! Over 
400 filler markets of all types! 2.00! Ben Cassell, 
17717 Revello Drive, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


GENTLEMEN SEEKING opinions on how to cope 
with problems of needed discipline. Box L-6. 


WANTED: Amateur writers 4 artists, preferably 
near Stockton, Sacramento, Modesto, Sonora, Cali- 








YOUR HANDWRITING. General analysis $3.00. 
Character, $5.00. Send exe! es of handwritin, 
to Betty Kennedy, C.G.. West Eight 


Street, Los Angeles, Cone 


JUST SOLD FIRST STORY for — For $1 I'll 
tell you how. Dickerson, Box 1979, University 
Station, Austin 12, Temas. 


YOUNG MAN 30’s WRITER has difficulty creating 
female characters. Unconvincing probab bly due to 
lack of knowledge and inexperience with better sex. 
Appreciate help and advice, Box L-2. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 76, Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book, 
“505 dd Successful Businesses,” free! Work 
= Expect something odd! Pacific-85, Oceanside, 











WIDE OPEN OPPORTUNITY! Others make good 
money spare time. No selling. Many who answered 
our ads now have their names on office doors. Free 
details, T. J. Surface, President, P. O. Drawer 598, 
Roanoke 4, Virginia. 


FOR SALE, ACCOUNTANCY COURSE—CHEAP! La 

Salle, complete, 1926 (cost $150). Best Offer 

es! ph Nathan, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco 21. 





FEEL BLUE? Lonesome? Personal problems? Need 
advice? Write ap full details: Dennis, Box 
261W, Northpark, San an Diego, Calif. 75c. 


USED COURSES and ‘instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
am Exchange, 84 ashington, Peabody, 

ass. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me do it for 
you, Abbie M. Allen, R. R, 5, Mt. Vernon, Ind, 








17 HOME MAKING PLANS. 50c. Guaranteed! Rush 
order—start reaping profits sooner! McInnes, Box 
734, TCU, Fort Worth, Texas. 





YOUNG WRITER, interested in writings of Sacher- 
Masoch, de Sade, psychology of punishment, dis- 
cipline, etc., wishes te correspond with others 
similarly interested. Box L-3, 





JESUS, WORLD’S GREAT PSYCHOLOGIST. Book 
for advanced TRUTH Teachers; Healers; Graduat- 
ing classes. 4 copies, $1; 2, 55c; single copy 30c; 
ail postpaid. Order several for inexpensive—but 
precious—gifts to friends in physical, financial and 
spiritual need. om Publications, Box 4971, Los 
Angeles 1, Calif 





FOR SALE: Two good used correspondence courses 
of Palmer Institute of Authorship; “English Ex- 
pression” and “Modern Authorship.” $25.00 each 
or both $40.00. Jewel French, 517 Gee Street, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


OPERATE YOUR OWN LOCAL NEWS BUREAU. 
Sell news items and ads from your local news- 
penaee | to 2 Sate publications, Act as correspondent 
for national en ot Cover conventions and local 
meetings. Complete 9,000-word outline of detailed 
instructions Seahedine proven list of markets— 

y $5. Dan Valentine, Box 2324, Salt Lake City. 
Sunotr Limited, 


REHABILITATION of AMPUTEES: Writer, student 
of psychology (10 or occupational therapy, re- 
adjustment counseling) now preparing guidance 

1, Requests experiences, ideas and opinions 











fornia, interested in publishing amateur sci 
fantasy magazine. Ed Ludwig, 3304 Bonnie Lane, 
Stockton, California. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books 
new and used; low prices. Wm, Heideman, Jennie 
Jewel Drive, Orlando, Florida. 


EVER WANT TO JUST TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might answer? Try writing Mary 
Michael about your personal problems. Box 165, 
Racine, Wisconsin, Two dollars. 


from sincerely interested individuals. Will ex- 
change data or purchase acceptable material. 
Duncan, Box 175, Beverly Hills, Cal. 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home Worker 
Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Sizemore, Box 
29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, III. 





CO-OP NEWSPAPER creating group wishes inquiries. 
Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 
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REVISING 


ON THE SCRIPT 
EDITING 
REVISING 
POLISHING 


) $9.00 


1000 words. ‘50 

CORRECTING ru... Rd 

7-PAGE ANALYSIS > 
SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 
TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 


by my Top-Flight New York and Hollywood Lit- 
erary Agents. 10% Commission on Sales. This is 
Rewriting at a price you can afford. Positively 
no personal interviews, please. Mail manuscripts: 
"Attention, Rewrite Desk A." 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, Calif. 


> TYPING 


* $2 rebate for any error. QUICK return! 

« 45c per 1,000 words. Carbons. Choice of paper. 
Why pay more? 

5 af Postage, please, with all manuscripts. 


McINNES WRITER'S SERVICE 


Box 734, TCU, Dept. 4 Ft. Worth, Texas 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 





RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


30 Church St. 








NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
50? Fifth Avenue New Yerk 17, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 


-..+ Te-writing ideas in newspapers, magazines, books. Splen- 
did opportunity to “break into’’ fascinating writing field. May 
bring you up to $5.00 per hour, spare time. papertenee un- 
necessary—we teach you. Write for FREE details, and how 
to get FREE Writer’s Market Guide! 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. F-4, 200 S. 7th S#., St, Lowis 2, Mo, 


Boston, Mass. 














Bromfield’s New Career 


(Continued from page 30) 
years immediately following his return from 
Europe. In 1942 he was on the Farm-Se- 
curity Administration’s advisory board. But, 
disgusted with the New Deal’s food admin- 
istration policies, he broke away from the 
party; he even went so far as to predict, in 
Collier's and Reader's Digest articles, a 
nation-wide food famine for the winter of 
1943-44. The famine failed to materialize; 
New Dealers crowed; and Bromfield good- 
naturedly rationalized his setback. “The 
nation,” he said, “is living off its reserves 
or it would be starving.” A friend of the 
farmer-turned-prophet is reported to have 
said during this period that the misunder- 
standing between Bromfield and the Demo- 
cratic Party could be cleared up in a two- 
minute interview with the President. In 
those two minutes the President need say 
only, “I appoint you Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” But no interview was forthcoming. 
In fact, the split widened when Bromfield, 
reporting the 1944 Democratic National 
Convention, walked out on what he felt 
was a shameful spectacle of power politics. 
The Republicans happily gathered him into 
the fold, where, for all practical purposes, 
he has remained ever since. He supported 
Dewey in the next two presidential elec- 
tions, stumped for Taft in recent Congres- 
sional elections (Malabar was the scene of 
a gigantic Taft barbecue-rally), and has 
criticized regularly the Administration's 
foreign and domestic policies in his weekly 
column, distributed by Bell Syndicate to 60 
newspapers. Incidentally, in the seven years 
he has been writing the column, Bromfield 
has never missed a week or a deadline. Yet 
the anomaly of his political affiliation re- 
mains: only six weeks ago Democratic Gov- 
ernor Lausche of Ohio, whose friend and 
supporter Bromfield has been, appointed 
the writer to the Ohio Wildlife Commission 
as a Democrat. At last report, the commis- 
sion, usually composed of four Democrats 
and four Republicans, was still in an up- 
roar. Bromfield has made it clear by his 
utter disregard for party politics and by his 
refusal to run for any sort of office that he 
has no political aspirations. He admits, 
however, that if there were a change in 
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regime, he would take a job “not as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, but as Assistant Secre- 
tary—I just want to get in there long 
enough to clean out the place.” 

As Bromfield’s activities have widened, 
so has his circle of friends. One observer, 
who has seen him in a variety of locales 
and circumstances, says simply, “He’s a 
complete egotist, but I like him—he’s at 
home anywhere and with anyone.” At 
Malabar one day, he is likely to fly to 
Washington the next day, or to New York, 
or to England. Regardless of where he is, 
Bromfield is busy—lecturing; reading from 
10 to 20 newspapers a day, and a great deal 
of non-fiction; writing books and letters 
whenever he can snatch a moment; and 
talking, always talking. Whether he’s gone 
two days or two weeks, he has Malabar to 
come home to—Malabar, and Mary, and 
the cows, and his garden. In the summer he 
works as a dirt farmer, plowing, harrowing, 
getting to know every foot of his land. 

The Bromfields need never leave their 
farm to lead an eventful life; their enter- 
tainment comes to them in the form of a 
steady stream of visitors. Some come for a 
night, and just stay on; others use Malabar 
as a half-way house on coast-to-coast jaunts. 
The most illustrious visitors “make” Mary 
Bromfield’s scrapbooks: Humphrey Bogart 
and Lauren Bacall, who were married at 
Malabar, the Lausches, Cass Canfield of 
Harper’s, Bromfield’s publisher (pictured 
in white lace at his mother’s knee), and 
Bob Taft. In the scrapbooks, too, are a 
wedding invitation from New Delhi; a let- 
ter to Mary Bromfield from Eleanor Roose- 
velt; columns about Malabar by Inez Robb, 
Washington reporter (she claims that Perle 
Mesta thinks more of Louis Bromfield than 
of any man she’s ever known) ; pictures of 
the Bromfield girls, Anne, Hope, and Ellen, 
of Louis’ Uncle Cliff, who was a professional 
bicycle rider, of Louis and Mary at the 
Stork Club, where Manager Sherman Bill- 
ingsly is a personal friend (Max Krindler 
of the Twenty One is also a friend). In 
fact, everybody’s a friend—everybody likes 
Louis Bromfield, except for a few political 
purists and the critics. 

The literary arbitrers of the country have 
never forgiven him for making false 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If nate ~~ Genchin Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and ts thrillingly catislente Write for info 
and free po na wiz. My book MO ERN WRITERS, 
now selling for 

MARY KAY TENNISON 

Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S, Berendo Ave, Gardena, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
PROMPT NEAT ACCURATE 


Minor corrections in spelling and punctuation. 
Extra first and last page. 40c per 1000 words. 


MARION ap oo 


2527 Valley View Ave. Lake City 7, Utah 











PROFITABLE HELP FROM SCRIPT TO SALES 


@ Expert Bin angge~ of of novels, short stories, articies, 
° World-wia wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 
@ Creative Editing. @ Money-making Tips 
We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
SCOOOOSCHOHOOSCOHCHSOOSOHSOOOSOOSEES 





MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


ALL TYPES of material wanted for Agency Rep- 
resentation and possible publication in our 
magazine. Send at once for complete information. 


THE REACTION SLIP MAGAZINE 
1725 Topanga B' Topanga, 
















A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


9 

7 

4 

? 

, WwW t, publish and distribut manuscripts in 
5 toll end palin num Sadie mele 
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The William-Frederick Press 
Pam oo Distributing Co., Inc. 


313 West 35 New York 1, N. Y. 











SONGWRITERS! 
ESTABLISHED HIT SONGWRITER OFFERS: 


Seng analysis; song arranging; music composing, for nomi- 
nal fees. Free poem examination. State exactly what you 
write, poems, music, or both. 

SONG SERVICE, Dept. WD 
333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N, Y. 











YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 


into brilliance, originality and appeal 

BOOKS: Help with plot and style plus Complete 
Service* on two chapters: $10. 

SHORT STORIES: Complete Service* $5. 

*Complete Service covers plot, style, dialog, tran- 
a action, specialized appeal, atmosphere, mar- 
ket Characters made into living people; om 
built er; story given professional poli: 
Includes ony Fare I of rewriting. 

This Is the promptest service obtainable 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Rood = West Hartford 7, Cons. 





prophets of them. After all, how were they 
to know that he would insist on becoming 
a farmer, a political columnist, a lecturer, 
and a bon vivant. Here was a writer who, 
before he was 30 years old, produced three 
distinguished novels in three years. “One of 
the chief among our present hopes in Amer- 
ican fiction,” and “the important American 
writer among the younger men and 
women,” they called him. The middle years 
were a disappointment, but the critics had 
to admit that in The Rains Came and 
Night in Bombay Bromfield had produced 
fast-moving, genuinely interesting novels, 
if not literary beacons. The wrath really 
descended after the writer returned from 
Europe, and settled at Malabar. Despite his 
preoccupation with farming and the farm 
books, Bromfield turned out a stream of 
popular fiction—Wild Is the River, in 
1941; Until the Day Break, in 1942; Mrs. 
Parkington, in 1943; What Became of Anna 
Bolton, in 1944; The World We Live In, 
short stories brought out in 1944 and 1946; 
Kenny, in 1947; Colorado, in 1947, and 
Wild Country, in 1948. When the author 
told the press that he had been planning 
Wild Is the River for 10 years, the Time 
reviewer commented, “They were wasted.” 
But it was Edmund Wilson of the New 
Yorker who, on the publication of What 
Became of Anna Bolton, best summarized 
critical opinion: 

In the days of The Green Bay Tree 
and The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Spragg, Mr. Louis Bromfield used to 
be spoken of as one of the younger 
writers of promise. By the time he 
brought out Twenty-four Hours, it was 
more or less generally said of him that 
he was definitely second-rate. Since 


then, by unremitting industry and a 
kind of stubborn integrity that seems 
to make it impossible for him to turn 
out his tripe without thoroughly believ- 
ing in it, he has gradually made his 
way into the fourth rank where his 
place is now secure. 


Fourth rank or not, Bromfield continued to 
turn his back on the critics. He had stock 
answers for them: (1) “There is no real 
criticism in the United States—all we have 
are book reviewers”; (2) “I refuse to write 
my books over again. When a writer imi- 
tates himself, he’s done.” 

Had he lost the spark, or was he just too 
busy being farmer-about-the-country to 
write well? No matter—his publishers were 
satisfied. Wild Is the River, launched by 
Harper’s with a campaign of $20,000, was 
a best-seller before the date of publication. 
Harper’s editors do not touch Bromfield’s 
manuscripts. He writes what he pleases, 
and as he pleases. Occasionally Cass Can- 
field makes suggestions which the author 
accepts or turns down. The magazines, too, 
were satisfied. Most of the more recent 
Bromfield novels were serialized in the 
slicks, usually in Cosmopolitan, before book 
publication. And the movies were beside 
themselves—despite the fact that Bromfield 
has never had a good word to say for them. 
Twice in Hollywood on short writing jun- 
kets, at a reported salary of $3,000 a week, 
he says of the movie colony, “It bored me,” 
and of films, “They are impossible.” Never- 
theless, The Rains Came sold to the movies 
for $55,000. And MGM, on the basis of a 
short outline, paid a nice sum for Mrs. 
Parkington before the book was ever writ- 
ten. The final purchase price was $150,000. 


Many of Bromfield’s movie contacts were 
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made by George Hawkins, who was his 
manager for over 12 years. A constant com- 
panion and foil, Hawkins acted the part of 
court jester. When conversation lagged, it 
was he who recalled the appropriate story 
for the master to tell: “The Hollywood ac- 
tress who gave the party for Artur Ruben- 
stein, when Harpo Marx did a pantomime 
under the piano, what was her name?” 
The smiling, balding Hawkins did nothing 
to encourage Bromfield’s farming activities. 
To a confidant of 10 minutes, he would 
admit, “I hate farms and farming. I can 
only stand this for a few weeks, then I 
sneak off to New York.” But when it came 
to dealing with publishers or movie pro- 
ducers on Bromfield’s behalf, Hawkins was 
in his element. 

No one can deny that Louis Bromfield 
has the good life—a home, a family, money, 
friends, fame and, above all, great hopes 
for the future. The “most tireless of all 
our writing men,” as E. B. White called 
him, claims he has just come out of a 
failow period in his writing, and has a lot 
of books to do. Two of them will be pub- 
lished this year: Mr. Smith, a novel about 
the general sterility of the American urban 
middle class, is due in August or September; 
and a new farm book, Malabar Journal, is 
scheduled for publication at Christmas 
time. Then there’s another Malabar to be 
reclaimed—a large tract of eroded land 
near Wichita Falls, Texas,, presented to 
Bromfield two years ago by a group of 
Texas friends. And, finally, there’s Helen 
of Memphis and his third life, which he 
means to spend in the theater. Already he’s 
thinking about turning Colorado into a 
musical. “It'll make another great show,” 
he says, forgetting, perhaps, that Helen 
hasn’t even reached Broadway. 





Wrong Market 
There’s nothing that affects a plot 
Like mailing it. Once through the slot, 
You see, too clearly, what you’ve done: 
The villain “shot” without a gun, 
His cohorts hung on “desert trees” 
In “wind” that blows “without a breeze.” 
The tale you thought so aptly geared 
To Western marts turns strangely Weird! 


Reeve Spencer Kelley 





Beginners 
Only 


aM 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record-of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 


Cowan of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
ge peeps tyad: ~~ —heeeaatiaeesl 
ing. This puts me under no obligation 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 

















WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


T= very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’ S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision saggestions and specific 
market information about your ows Iadi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee Is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St Ciacianati 10, Ohio 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 50) 


Harry Widmer has an open market for 
several types of stories. He needs detective 
shorts up to 5,000 words, but no long de- 
tective material. For his 10 Story Western 
he can use novelettes up to 10,000 words 
and shorts up to 4,000. On his two Western 
romance books, Rangeland Romances and 
Rangeland Love Stories, he has an open 
market for any length up to 12,000 words. 

Mike Tilden is more optimistic; he says 
he has plenty of room for good stuff, 
but the “screen has got to be finer.” He can 
use very short lengths up to 4,000 words 
both in Westerns and crime-adventure. But 
stories of 5,000 to 6,000 words are very 
difficult to place right now. Anything from 
7,000 to 15,000 words rates as a novelette 
and can be considered if good. These novel- 
ettes should always be divided into chap- 
ters. Westerns may be of all sorts, and 
should have heavier emphasis on Western 
character and on girl characters who help 
along the plot. Detective stories for Tilden 
should deal with crime-adventures in this 
country, preferably with city locales. 

These Popular Publications pay on ac- 
ceptance, at rates from a cent a word to 
about 2 cents a word for original material. 
Each editor mentioned has a group of mag- 
azines under his or her management, and 
considers manuscripts for all similar maga- 
zines in that group. 

For example, a Western story addressed 
to Mike Tilden would be considered for 
the eight Western books he manages. If 
addressed to Harry Widmer, it would be 
considered for only one pulp. If addressed 
to Ejler Jakobsson, it would be considered 
for two. There is no central reading for 
the house as a whole. You might enclose a 
note with your manuscript, asking the first 
editor to pass it on to some other editor if 
he can’t use it. All Popular Publications 
magazines are located on the 20th floor of 
the Bartholomew Building, 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 

Changes in the trade magazines: Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s magazine, Food Industries, 
changes to Food Engineering with the April 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 
Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 

York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 

My technical books: ‘‘Writing for a Living,” (cloth, 
20 pants) $2.50; “‘How to Publish Profitably” (paper) 
$1.00; “‘Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


issue. Cowan Publishing Corp. is moving 
from 432 Madison Avenue to 67 West 44th 
Street, N. Y. 18. They are publishers of 
Radio-Television Service Dealer and CQ— 
The Radio Amateurs’ Journal. Breskin Pub- 
lications is moving from 122 East 42nd 
Street to larger quarters in the big new 
office building at 575 Madison Avenue. 








GOT TEN CENTS? 


That’s all you need. Send it (coin or stamps) for sample 
of “Author-Poet-Humorist,” one of the mest unusual 
writer publications you’ve ever seen. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147-(WD) Bellmore, N. Y. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
ef stories, articles, books, hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D. Jennie Jewel Dr. Oriandeo, Fia. 














only $10.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training In Writing The Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is entirely personal, suited to 
each individual writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT 
STORY and book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each accepted student. *3 months’ instruction 


Sell your short-shorts, serials, articles, columns, poems: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 words; 
$1. per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 

AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 

CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, $2.50. 





February Digest In Review 
Trite Plot 


There was a scribe who boasted he 
Sold everything he wrote 
Because he knew the whereabouts 
Of corpse Ye Ed had croaked. 


But that’s too thin, for writers know 
(I’m casting no reflections) 
Ye Ed would never kill that way ; 
He’d do it by rejections. 

R. R. McCollum 


Just An Ember 


“How to Boil a Pot” was fine. 
My thanks to Donn Hale Munson. 
Yet it leaves me hopeless-like ; 
I haven’t got a Bunsen. 
Walter Henry Mulstay 


Seeing White Elephants 


Your contest brings nightmares! 

Though it’s “medium size,” 

I don’t want to win 

Your two hundredth prize! 
Dorothy McGrath Martin 











P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








ving 


44th 








YOUR BOOK f 


Arranged for Publication by an 
Author Who Sells What He Writes 


TRUSTWORTHY Literary 
cA Consultant will invite you to 

investigate him and know for 
yourself the reputation he enjoys. He will 
also be willing to reveal his literary back- 
ground and affiliations. My descriptive 
circular contains details of my work and 
associations, but here is the record at a 
glance: 


















CREDITS: 


Two novels published. Two textbooks. Stories in 42 magazines. 
46 radio dramas produced. Material published in the U. S., Canada, 
England, Spain, Egypt, Australia and the Netherlands. 


AFFILIATIONS: 


Member in good standing: Authors League of America. Profes- 
sional Writers League (Vice-Pres.). League of Western Writers. 
Inc. National Writers Club. The Manuscripters (co-founder). The 
Penman Club (England). 


REFERENCE: 


Editor of any writers’ magazine in America. President of any 











writers’ club on the Pacific Coast. Who's Who in Los Angeles 
County. Who's Who Among Modern Writers. Farmers & Mer- 
chants Nat'l Bank of Los Angeles. 







For 16 years I have helped writers make their books publishable. 
On occasions I have done this with a counselling letter, though in 
many cases nothing short of an editing job or complete revision will 







suffice. 






Write today for my free folder entitled 
“Literary Help,” and tell me about your 
writing background and your present problem. 


CHARLES 









Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 


















L500 Cartoons. Gags and Fillers 

; The 100 Best Wacazine Markets 
M IRKETS 196 Short-Short Story Markets 
a Leading TY and Radio Markets 


Broadway Play Producers. Directors 


| mn \ 
\\ lt ) i Chain Publisher Mavazine Titles 


Now on Sale at All Newsstands — 50c 
Or Order Direct from the Publishers — 22 East 12th St. — Cincinnati, O. 


WRITER'S 1951 YEAR BOOK 





